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token, which gave him to under- 
if that the time of gathering was at 





with no lover have it in their choice either 
to remain virgins, or to inscribe 


rae 7A, REE Saat ge : 
iselves among the widows, which if 


Thus all three were happy in their er- 
Truth severe, by fiction crest. —@r ay. 


they|irer. On all public occasions the two bro- 
ithérs appeared with the signs of their in- 
inations, and felicitated each other on 
tir success : but, as mysteriousness was 
mot destitute of charms for them, they 
with the young damsel, felt as violept ajjcantiously avoided every opportunity o 
H xplaining themselves to each other.— 
The return of the grand festival was now 
jat fio great distance, when thé youngest 
brother thought it the proper occasion for 
| venturing to give his beloved the third to- 
He told her, that he 
d she would now willingly wear the 
-blown flower as a testimony of he 
consent ; at the same time presenting her 
with an artificial carnation, interspersed 
with fittle flames and hearts. She stuck 
the carnation in her bosom, unable to con- 
joy as she received it ; at which 
her lover was so transported, that he de- 
termined to demand her of her parents. 
His elder brother, who had given her 
the full-blown. flower at the same time, 
|thought that nothing more was wanting to 








do, they can only be married to a widow- 
But let us return to our twin bre- 









i passion for her as she did for him. The 
Hwere so very intent upon the ceremony, 
that they forgot to give each other the ac- 
customed signs. On her leaving the altar,} 
he other brother saw her, becamé en- 
amoured of her, and found opportunity, 
when the ceremony was over, for present- 
ing her with a flower. 
rsuaded that it was the per- 
just before been with her at 
But, as. she took herself away 
in some haste with her companions, she 
i dropped the token she had 
he elder brother accosted 
sillier once more, and offered her a flower. 
Ah, said she to herself, in an amiable con- 
id tothe great luminary tiirough-//fusion, it is the very same! and took it 
nomes or districts of the land. likewise. 
It was celebrated in the open air, to de- 








p and as civilized as the}} 
twin brothers of this 
h enamoured of a young} 
favoured them both. 
the fair-owe chanced 


ken of his affection. 


ady, who equal 











commencement of every spring thisadora- 


The young man, who heard 
this, imagined for certain that it meant||his happiness than the 
note that the sun was the immediate cause||him : but as the law allowed them to re-||consent'of- her relations. 
of all the uctions of nature. 
ting to it of five small pyra- 
mids of frankincense ‘in 
ek auths wet plac 
gins are magistrate to place 
them on the'aitar, where 

consumed 


probation and 
hance brought 
eyjimain no longer together, they departed)jthem both on the very same day to the 
pa¥ents of their beloved. But how great 
He that had first presented the flower!|was their astonishment on their meeting 
found an opportunity, some days after- 
wards, of seeing his charmer by night at 
This sort of conversation, 
Each ofiithough strictly prohibited by the pws; 
iy dressed in the ed-jjwas yet pi 4 at. The staat” 
peared so kind, that he ventured to offer 
her the token of a half-blown flower.— 
This she accepted, and in return present- 
ed him with a scarf embroidered with 
hearts interwoven with thorns, giving him 
to understand thereby, that there were 
still some obstacles to be surmounted ;—|\appeared, decorated with the four flowers 
she allowed him at the same time to de- 
clare himself her lover, without, how-jition, that the two full-blown had been 
ever, giving him her name, and without//presented her by one and the same 
even acquainting him with the reason of|/hand. 
her silence on that head. 

Not long afterwards the elder brother 
met her at the very same window ; but 
the night was so dark, that he could not 
distinguish the second flower which she! 
The extreme satis- 


itheir several ways. 
number of vir- As soon as the father a 
peared, each addressed him for his daug 
iter. He assured them that he had but 
hose virtue he was fully 
she never, in opposition 
to the laws of the land, could favour two 
lovers at once. He, however, concluded, 
from the perfect likeness that subsisted be- 
tween the two brothers, that some mistake 
had happened, and sent for his daughter 
to clear up the matter. 


tat ore 


ir nome, and wears a diadem 


One of the two brothers, with the dam- 
sel of whom we are speaking, composed 
the first couple who were to place the in- 
cense on the altar. This done, they sa- 
It was customary for 
them now to change their places, the 
youth going over to the side of the virgin, 
and she coming to his, 
pair have done im this manner, then fol- 
low all the standers by in the same order, 
by which means they have an opportunity 
ef seeing each other completely. 

It is here that commonly such as have 
not hitherto made their choice, fix on one; 
and as it depends solely on the determina- 
tion of the damsel, the young man takes 
all imaginary pains to win the love of her 
whom he has selected from the rest. For 
avoiding every species of misunderstand- 
ing and jealousy, the maiden, when the 
young man pleases her, takes from him a 
flower not yet fully blown, which he of- 
fers to her acceptance, and sticks it in her 
bosom. But, has she already entered in-| 
to some engagement, she gives him to an- 


She immediately 
luted one another. 


she had received, in the complete convic- 


When the five 


Venus herself, attended by the graces, 
could not have shone more lovely than 
Berilla—for thus was the damsel called. 
Her form was noble and majestic ; and 
her complexion surpassed the blooming 
No sooner did she perceive the 
faction she discovered at his coming seem-|igreat resemblance between her lovers, 
ed to him indeed somewhat extraordinary;}|and the tokens they wore of her inclina- 
but he ascribed it to a sympathy which be-jjtion, than she exclaimed, “1 am deceiv- 
tween lovers banishes all restraint. 
began to excuse himself for not having 
seen her so long, and assured her that if 
he could have his will, 





wore in her bosom. 


Thou knowest my innocence, O al- 
She was unable to utter 
more, but fell motionless on the earth.— 
no night should) Her beautiful cheeks were covered with 
pass but he would come to assure her ofthe veil of death. 
the ardour of his inclination. 
mired the vehemence of his passion. The 
derstand as much, by showing him a flow-/|lover received such clear indications o, 
her favourable dispositions towards him, 
that he thought he might easily wave the|/moiher and the servants were brought to 
ceremony of the second token, and ac- 
cordinzly gave her the third, a nearly full- 
She accepted it, telling 


The father, frantic 
with agony, held her in his arms, and 
pressed her to his heart. My dear, m 
only daughter, live, or I must die wit 
thee ; L.know that thou art innocent. Her 





er ; and, if this be only a bud, then itisa 
sign that he will make her the first pro- 
; if it be half-blown, it implies that 
her love has already made some pr 
but if it be fully blown, the virgin 
by betokens that her choice is made, and 
that she cannot now retract. So long, 
however, as she does not 
this token, it is always free for her to do as 





her relief, and with much difficulty re- 
stored her to herself. 

She lifted up her eyes, raised a deep 
him, however, that she would not imme-jjsigh, closed them again, and said, ‘ Un- 
diately wear it; that he must first go 
through certain forms, and that she must 
stili see more proofs of the fidelity of his 
At the some time, to assure 





happy Berilla, thou art now dishonoured ! 
Thou wert the comfort of thy parents, 
who loyed thee in their hearts; and, ws 
the reward of their tenderness, thou art 
him of the sincerity of her love, she gavel| become the cause of their distress !”’ 
him her hand through the lattice, which 
he kissed in the greatest transports. Up- 
on this she made him a present of a fillet 





free, and the man that offers 
her the flowers is not agreeable to her, 
she makes him a profound reverence, and} 
shuts her eyes till he is retired. 
at times, it happens here as well as in 


Or 
uttering these words, she burst into a flood 
of tears. Her father, himself oppressed 
with sorrow, strove to calm her tortured 
on which were wronght two hearts in her||mind by every endearing expression, ant 





a3<%? 


was convinced of her innocence. ‘ O 


Vou. I. 
















‘am I still worth» 

* That thou art,” he replied; 
‘*thy sorrow indicates,which at once is thy 
justification, and the triumph of thy se:- 
sibility. Compose thy spirit,”’ added he 
with sighs,—** 1 know thy innocence.’’—- 
The two brothers stood speechless at this 
mournful scene ; they alternately casi on 
each other looks of distrust, of anger, and 
then of compassion. 

In the mean time, the amiable maiden 
completely revived ; at least so far as to 
be able to reply to some questions that 
were put to her. She declared, that the 
first, who led her to the altar, was the 
person that made tmpression on her heart, 
that she, presently after, as she believed, 
accepted from him the first token of his 
inclination, and at length consented to be- 
come his ; that thereupon she wore the 
full-blown flower: but she was totally ig- 
norant which of the two brothers it was 
by whom it was given her. She conclud- 
ed by saying, that she was ready to abide 
by the judgment of the elders, and to sub- 
mit to any punishment they should think 
fit to inflict. 

As the marriage engagement is among 
the weightiest concerus of the empire, 
and as there was no law in regard to so 
peculiar a case, it was left to the decision 
of the pophar, or prince of the country. 
The cause was propounded in presence 
of him and the elders. The likeness of 
the two brothers was in reality so great, 
that they were scarcely to be diatiogabes. 
ed asunder, The prince asked, which of 
the two it was that led -her to the altar.” 
The eldest replied, that it was he. Be, 
rilla confessed, that indeed he pleased her 
at first; but the impression he mace on 
her was-but slight. Upon this it was ask- 
ed, who gave the first flower? and if 
proved to be the youngest. Berilla said 
she lost that ; but, shortly after, her lover 
returned it to her, though at this moment 
he appeared less amiable to her than be- 
fore ; however, she constantly thought it 
had been the same. The point which 
most perplexed the judge, was, that the 
maiden had received the full-blown flow 
er from both the lovers. They looked 
stedfastly on each other, without daring 
to utter a word. The pophar interrogated 
the young lady, whether, at the time she 
gave her consent, she did not believe she 
was giving it to him who had led her to 
the altar? She affirmed, that she did; 
but likewise declared, that her greatest 
inclination had fallen on him from whom 
she received the first flower. Both the 
brothers were now set before her, and the 
question was put to her, which of the two 
she would choose if the election were 
now freely left to herself? She blushed ; 
and, after a few moments of consideration, 
replied, “The youngest seems to have 
the greatest inclination for me ;” at the 
same time darting him a look, that betray- 
ed the secret wishes of her soul. 

All men now waited with impatience for 
the decree of the prince, and eagerly 
strove to read in his eyes the judgment he 
was going to pronounce ; but particularly 
the two lovers, who seemed expecting the 
sentence of life and death. At length the 
prince addressed himself to Povilla witha 
stern and zloomy count iince Thy 
misfortune, or rathoy (hy ly 

ents thee for ever | : . 
evhor of the brother ’ " 


ny father,” said she, 
of thee ?” 
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thy person. Us.. 


other places, though but rarely, that she; own hair, over which was a wreath ofiby giving her repeated assurances that he||to each of them 
disguises herself to her lover. If a man} pomegranates, seemingly almost ripe ;-a 
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thee; and that is, if one of them will|'their moderate wants, and rest their wea- 
forego his pretensions. And now, my|iried limbs. The weather was cold ; but 
sons, continued he, what have you to say’|jthey placed themselves, modestly, at a 
Which of you is disposed to sacrifice his|distance {rom the fire, though it was not 
own satisfaction to the happiness of his|quite taken up. A piper lad kindly of- 
brother ?”” They both made answer, that|fered his seat ; the veteran thankfully de- 
they would sooner lose their lives. The|/clined it ; but was drawing nearer, when 
prince tarned again to the damsel, who||the landlord entered, who muttered some- 
seemed on the point of sinking to the|/thing about vagrants and passes ! 
earth, and said, ** Thy case excites my The soldier heard, but noticed it not: 
compassion ; but, as neither of the two |he knew the power of money, and accom- 
will yield, 1 am obliged to condemn thee}! panied his inquiry for refreshment with a 
to asingle state, till one of thy lovers||wish to have change for a guinea. The 
shall change his opinion or die,” \word guinea operated as a magic charm : 
The lot was cruel; for in Mezzorania}a clean cloth was instantly spread ; a steak 
the state of celibacy was a heavy disgrace. ||put on the fire; and the landlord insisted 


were seven 
the devil hast thou. done with all thy sil- 
ver ? cried Boniface. ‘*‘ Why, my dear,” 
replied she, meekly, “ didn’t I give it to 
Dr. Kind out of the half-guinea for the 
hire of the horse?” This rather con- 
fused our disinterested host : but not be- 
ing easily put out of countenance, and 
thinking silence best, he took no other no- 
tice of the circumstance, than to bid her 
go and get change ; winking to her very 
significantly, at the same time, to with- 
draw. The company had sat for some 
time, enjoying themselves in silence, here 
and there interrupted by a trite observa- 
tion, when the piper offered to play them 





The whole assembly was about to sepa-||that the chimney corner should be resign- 
rate, when the younger brother threwjed for his military guest, who begged no} 
himself op his knees before the judge : lone might be disturbed for him. The 

“1 implore your patience for a moment,”’|jlandlord was positive ; forced both him 
said he ; “| will rather sacrifice my right||and his wife on the bench ; swore every 
than see Berilla so severely doomed.—|jone ought to have a proper respect for 
Take her, O my brother; and may yeljthe King’s cloth ; drank both that and his 
live long and happily together! And thou,|| Majesty, out of a brimmer which was just 
the delight of my life, forgive the trouble || brought for the soldier ; and assured the 
my innocent love has caused thee! This||company, that he had once carried arms: 





is the sole request I have to make thee.”’| himself; but, having an opportunity to} 


mous loyer was about to depart, when the||whole skin, and so bought his discharge. 
prince commanded him to stay. ‘ Son,|| This was all just, for any thing the com- 


lcompany. 


‘ 
change, though she had been at adozen 


atune. A dance was accordingly pro- 
posed ; but objected to, at first, by Boni- 
face, who observed as how it spoiled good 
However, finding it necessary 
to conform to the humour of his custom- 
ers, he determined to lose nothing from 
the temporary suspension of drinking ; 
and, having emptied the only mug that 
had liquor in it, ordered his wife—who 
pow returned with ‘‘She couldn’t get 


with the rest. The piper began ; and at 
it they went, if not with skill, at least with 


The assembly rose up, and the magnani-/settle, he thought it best to sleep in a iPlaces !"——to fill all again, and stood up 


remain where thou art,” said he ; ‘ thy pany knew to the contrary ; certain it was 
magnanimity deserves to be rewarded. ithat he had been a private in a marching 
The damse} is thine ; for, by this sacri-|)regiment ; but respecting the manner in 
fice, thou hast merited her love. Givej|)which he left it, he had made a small mis- 
her thy hand, and live happily with her 1 ltake—perhaps his memory was bad— 
They were married shortly after, and|/perhaps, he wished to keep his own se- 
the prince acquired great renown by this|jcret—or, perhaps, he had told his story 
decree. so often, that himself began to be persuad- 
ed of its verity. Reader, he was drum- 
et ae Hmed out! ‘ For what ?”’ askest thou.— 
THE MILITARY MENDICANT.  |/Peace, untoward spirit of curiosity! seek 
_ not to bring to light the misdeeds of thy 
‘I wish thee success,” said a clergy-||brother which time has kindly left in ob- 
man, putting something into an old sol-|jlivion. 
dier’s hand—* Adieu !’°—“ Heavenreturn|, The two travellers began their little re- 
it thee!” exclaimed the soldier, with aljpast. The landlord joimed them. The 
look that spoke more to the heart than all{jseldier smiled bim a cheerful welcome. 
the expressions of gratitude that ever|| Phe mung was twice filled ; and the table 
were uttered. His wife curtsied. ‘*God\js0on cleared. They all gathered close 
bless you beth !”’ said the good divine, and|jround the fire oom , a 
rode on. The veteran fixed his eyes onj/the acventure of the clergyman . 
him in silence, till he turned out of sight, | guinea. The landlord dare said, beside 
* What is it ?” inquired the soldier's wife, || that guinea, the parson had not above an- 
“ A guinea!” replied the soldier, wrap-|/°ther in the world. “ Gemmen,” for they 
ping it up carefully in a paper, and putting! were all strangers, “ it is the curate of our 
it info a greasy vellum pocket-book, the} ake = ' rege mS oe 
repository of his humble treasures. lived ! e has a wife and four children ; 
hat been his companion in all pwrartiee, has but fifty pounds a year to main- 
from childhood—and a faithful one. He tain them, though the rectorship is worth 
esteemed it as a friend; and, unlike mo-|jfive times as much. But the old rector 
dern friends, it kept every secret with died yesterday ; and so the curate came 
which it was entrusted, inviolate. It con-|| here to hire one of my horses—lI keeps 
tained—the pride of his heart—a memo-|two, gemmen—to go to the “Squire's to 
rial, in his own handwriting, of all the bat-||beg for the living ; and he has all the pa- 
|rish’s good words and prayers with him.” 














thes he had fought, the wounds he had re- 
-eived, up to that day on which the ruth-||‘ Heaven grant he may succeed !” em- 
less ball tere away the verv arm which||phatically interrupted the soldier. ‘* So 
had so often wielded the instrument of|!8ays I!’ rejoined mine host ; accompany- 
rengeance against the enemies of his coun-||ing the hearty affirmation with as hearty 
iry, from his scarred body. Here the he- fa tug at the soldier's ale—* But, never- 


glee. 

How fragile is the tenure of joy! the 
piper had scarcely thrice repeated his 
strain, when in came the landlady, and in- 
formed her spouse, that Mr. Martin was 
come for his horse, which they had lent 
the Doctor in the morning. She was 
followed by the gentleman. Scorum was 
avain confused; and stammered out, that 
as how it had wanted shoeing, and so he 
had sent it totown. But Mr. Martin, who 
had overheard all the wife had said, taxed 
the delinquent with his guilt. He now 
begged ten thousand pardons ; and while, 
the owner assured him, that had he lent 
it to any one else, he would never have 
excused him, the divine entered. The 





ceive the horse ; and the Doctor and Mr. 
Martin shook hands, and were retiring in- 
to the parlour, when the former espied 
the object of his benevolence ; and, apo- 
logizing to his friend, requested their 
company also. Thinking it their duty not 


cheerful bow] being instantly filed, they 
all sat down to enjoy it. 

The soldier was agitated concerning the 
success of his benefactor : it was not bu- 
sy solicitude, but the anxiety of gratitude. 
The Doctor was silent on the subject ; 
and the soldier, persuaded of his success 
by the uniform cheerfulness of his man- 
ners, set his own heart atrest. Distress 
generally excites curiosity—seldom any 
thing farther. The appearance of the 
veteran excited thatof Martin : but he was 
a humane man ; and it was a laudable mo- 
tive that induced him to hint, in a delicate 
manner, a desire of being acquainted with 





Zoic narrative was deficient: but the re- theless, cemmen, I fears as how he wont; 





The soldier readily gratified 





much more nnapressively ! 


mistortune he obtained 


sizned by a) his officers, a testimony of take away my license; and times are 
his honeurvhle conduct. 


sciousness of he 





memorials he frequent!y shed a tear,|ithat he would sell the parsontation ; and) 


which sweetened the hour of distress, |! am sure Dr. Kind can’t buy it; for, as 





ant bestowed a consolation only to be im-||! said, he is but poor—and that was the | 


bibed hy minds attuned to the delicate|| reason 1 would’nt take any thing of him| 
harmony of sensibility, at the refined||for the lent of my horse—and he hail the| 
touch of yirtue, . me too—though he doesn’t buy two nog-} 

© 4 guinea !’’ said the soldier, “ Ajjcins of ale of me ina month. But then,! 
guinea! God bless him for it!” uttered to be sure, he is parson of the parish, an?! 
his wife. ‘ Amen!” rejoined the sol-|\doesn’t get drunk. Here's his health, 
dier. ‘ There are some good people lefi||zemmen !’ seizing a pot that stood next| 


ven forbid there should not!” answered|isoldier’s, which was empty. } 
the husband—and on they jogged, till an|| When the ale was drawn, the soldier; 
humble house of entertainment presented||produced the guinea for chance. Boni- 
to them a welcome sight. They approach-jface, and his rib, havin’ both rummaged, 
qd it joyfully ; and turned in, to satisfy|jtheir pockets for the amount, found they 


ither. He fought by his side; saw him 
ital ; and had the pleasure of revenging 
ihimn on the man who slew him. His lite 
ihad been literally a coutinual warfare— 
but he had been raised only to a hal- 
berd. 

Mr. Martin expressed surprise—merit 
is ever modest. ‘* 1 deserved no more,” 
lwas the reply. He proceeced—He had 
‘been thrice imprisoned in France,—twice 
‘in Holland. During an interval between 


eizing ay lthe two last imprisonments he had suffer-| 
in the world,” observed the wife. ‘* Hea-||him, and calling his wife to replenish the|ied, for the second time since he was two! 


lyears of age, he saw England. He then 
lrnarried ; and his wife had been his con- 
stant companion in all his succeeding trou- 
bles. At fifty, he lost his arm 1a the la- 


‘shillings deficient,“ What|| America ; at Bunker's Hill he received 





landlord swore for joy, and ran out to re-! 


to refuse, they modestly obeyed ; and a! 





ypientable war that separated England and 







the fatal shot ; and, with the united testi- 
mony of all his officers concerning his fi- 
delity and bravery, was sent to finish his 
days in the mother country. He applied 
for the pension. Merit is not always suc- 
cessful : he was modest ; and had not a 
friend at court. He applied in vain! 

His wife had a relation in Wales, acre. 
ditable, though not a rich farmer: tohim 
they went, and lived with him, labouring 
for their maintenance, four years. He 
then died; and, being ignorant of any 
other relations, left them his all. They 
were industrious, they were frugal: but 
prosperity is not always the reward of in- 
dustry, and the frugul are sometimes spar- 
ing in vain. ‘Their cattle died; their 
crops failed! Their all was néarly 
gone, when the honest pair called their 
creditors together, and surrendered to 
them the little that remained ; and, tak- 
ing an affectionate farewell of their neigh- 
bours, who all pitied them, but were too 
poor materially to assjst them, set 
London, to sue once more ; 
sion ; fearing at the same time that the 
had deferred the application too long. 

They had travelled foup days cheer- 
fully ; when they lost the purse which 
held the pittance they had te support 
them on their journey! . But they were 
resigned ; they had begged through the 
fifth ; and on the sixth, they were met by 
the charitable curate. Here the narra- 
tor repeated his thanks ; and the clergy- 
man insisted they were not due, having 
done nothing more than his duty. 

Mr. Martin, apologizing, inquired of the 
soldier where his father fell. ‘* At Det- 
tingen!”” Had he no relation living /— 
None that he knew of. He once hada 
brother, christened Leonard, afier his fa- 
ther; who, when he went abroad, was 
left with an aunt at Carrickfergus, and was 
then five years old. He addressed to him 
an account of his father’s fate, but did not 
himself see Ireland for six years after- 
wards. He then heard that his aunt was 
dead ; but, from all the inquiries he could 
make, had never been able to learn what 
became of his brother, or whether he re- 
ceived the letter concerning his father. 
‘‘He did!” interrupted Martin. The 
clergyman, the soldier and bis wife, all 
fixed their eyes on him. ‘* Heavens! is 
he alive ?”’ eagerly exclaimed the serjeant. 
** No!” deeply sighed Martin. ‘ He was 
my intimate friend. About six months af- 
ter the receipt of your letter, he quitted 
Ireland ; and, in the service of a foreign 
merchant, thrice travelled over the con- 
tinent of Europe. His fidelity and zeal 
so attached him to his employer, who now 
settled in England, that he entertained him 
no longer as a servant, but made him his 
companion and confidant ; and dying about 
eight years ago, bequeathed him an estate 
in this county, amounting to eight hun- 
dred pounds per annum, together with the 
presentation of the parish living.” Here 
the clergyman seemed rather ciscompos- 
ed. The soldier observed it. Mr. Mar- 
tin went on— 

** About this time, I became acquainted 
with your brother. He imparted to me 
every circumstance of his life. I assist- 
ed him in perpetual inquiries after you, 
but in vain ; and accidentally discovering 
a cousin of your aunt, out of gratitude to 
her, at his death, about four years ago, 





excepting a legacy of two hundred pounds 


a year to me, he made him his sole heir ; 
with a proviso, that if ever you could be 
found, the whole estate was to be your 
lown, on condition of your allowing him 
jtwo hundred pounds per annum. Nothing 
ithen remains, Sir, but to make the requi- 
site proofs before the proper persons, 
which we will do without delay. Indeed, 
the strong resemblance you bear to your 
brother, is testimony enough for me ; but 
ithere are others to be satisfied.” 

“ Praised be Heaven!” exclaimed the 
cood Doctor, The soldier’s wife was 
transported—she wept for joy. The sol- 
dier bore his good fortune with admirable 
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serenity. ‘‘ I should have received more 
pleasure from this news,” said he, ‘“‘ had 
not my cousin forestalled me in the wish 
of my heart, and prevented me from ex- 
pressing my gratitude to that generous 
gentleman, in a proper manner, by giving 
him the living.” ‘* Give you the living, 
Dr. Kind!” exclaimed Mr. Martin. ‘ He 
had bargained for it with Dr. Double.” 
«* He-has not broken the contract, I can 
assure you,” replied Dr. Kind. “Is it 
not your’s, then /’’ hastily replied the ¢ol- 
dier. ‘ But it shall—it shaj}be!” And 
he took several turns, op*rather quick 
marches, across the room. His heart was 
full—a tear relieved him. 

In a few weeks his register from Ire- 
land, and every necessary voucher for his 
identity, were procured. He asserted his 
claim ; every one was satisfied with its 
equity, except his cousin ; he took pos- 
session ; solicited Mr. Martin in vain to 
accept a reward for his exertions ; and, 
in)presenting the rectory to the benevo- 


lent. Doctor, experienced the sublimest/ aversion to excess of ridiculous compli- 
gratitication of a noble heart, from the! ments than Dean Swift; an instance of 


consciousness of having, by promoting ol 
independence of virtue, discharged the 
obligations of gratitude. 
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THE GLEANER. 











—_—_—__—_ So we'll live, 
And prey, and siog, and tell old tales, and laugh 

At gilded betterflies, anu hear poor rogues 

Talk of Court News; and we'll taik with them 
Who loses and who wios; who's ic and who’s out; 
And take upon us the mystery of things, 

As if we were Gou's Spies. SWAKSPEARF. 








Penance.—At Tinagogo, on the thi 
day after a sacrifice that is made to the 
new moon in December, they place in 
six long and handsome streets, an infinity 
of balances suspended by brass rods, 
where each devotee, to obtain remission! 
of inis sins, gets into one of the scales of a 
balance, and according to the different 
nature of his crimes, puts into the other 
scale different sorts of provisions or mo- 
neysasacounterpoise. If his conscience 

him with-ghattony and vielation 
of a fast, the counterpoise consists of ho- 
ney, sugar, eggs, and butter. If he has 
been guilty of sensual pleasures, he 
weighs himself against cotton, feathers,|! 
perfumes, and wine. Has he been un- 
charitable? he weighs himself against 


rd prehensive there was not any thing fit for 


justly confused at her folly, which had 







being given over, sent for his enemy, “al 


am very bad, very bad indeed ; do you 
think | shalt die /’—** Why, hope not,” 
replied his visiter; ‘hope not} to be 
sure you are very bad, but for all that, 
perhaps, you may do yet.”’—* No, no” 
said the other, ‘‘] shall die; ] knowl 
shall die, and so I have sent for you, that 
1 may not go out of the world in enmity 
with any one. So, d’ye see, we'll be 
friends. The quarrel between us is all 
over—all over—-and so give me your 
hand.” Accordingly this token of recon- 
ciliation was performed, and the other 
took his leave ; when, just as he was clos- 
ing the door after him, the sick man cried 
out—* But stop—stop,”’ said he, “If | 
should not die this time, this is to go for 
nothing : mind now, its all to be just as it 
was before, if 1 do not die.” . 
> 
Dean Swift-—No man had a greater 


which we shall relate. A lady had given 
him an invitation to dinner, and as she 
heard he was not easily pleased, had 
taken a month to provide for it. When 
the time came, every delicacy which 
could be purchased, the lady had prepar- 
ed, even to a profusion, (which Swifi 
hated.) However, he was scarcely seat- 
ed, when she began to make a ceremo- 
nious harangue ; in which she told him, 
she was sincerely sorry she had not a 
more tolerable dinner, since she was ap- 








him to eat; in short, that it was a bad 
dinner.—** Confound you, (said the Dean) 
why did you not get a better? Sure you 
had time enough! But since you say it 
is so bad, I'll go home and eat a herring.” 
Accordingly he departed ; and left her 


spoiled all the pains and expense she had|! 
been at. 
—_ 

Repartee.—Louis X1. meeting one day 
the Bishop of Chartres mounted on 
horse, richly caparisoned, ‘“ Bishops,” 
said he to him, * did not go thus former- 

y.”’ ‘No, sire,” replied the Bishop, 
* not in the days of the shepberd-kings.”’ 
— 

Large Feet.—Queen Caroline, consort 











pieces of money. Ils he idle? the coun- 
terpoise is wood, rice, coal, cattle, and); 
fruits. Is he proud? he weighs himself 
against dried fish, brooms, &c. Now all 
that serves for counterpoise to the sin- 





ners, belongs to the priests. All these! 
sorts of donations form large piles. Even |veunturing too far on the sand from which 


the poor who have nothing to give are 
not exempt from these alms. They of- 
fer their hair. 
priests sit with scissors in their hands to 
cut it off. The hair is also formed into 


great heaps ; more than a thousand priests jand recover the Queen’s slipper. 


ranged in order, form of it cords, braids, 
rings, bracelets, &c. which the devout 
souls purchase and carry away as pre- 
cious emblems of the favour of heaven. 
To form an idea of the sum to which the 
alms to the pagoda of Tinagogo only may 
amount, it will suffice, says Puito, the 
author of this relation, to mention, that 
the Ambassador having asked the priest 
at what sum they estimated these alms, 
they answered without hesitation, that 
only for the hair of the poor they got 


every year more than a hundred thou-|| Dublin, finding that he was to be execut- 
sand pardieus, equal to 90,000 ducats of|/ed on a Friday, wrote to his wife on the 


Portugal. 


> 
Reconciliation.—In ancient times the 
borderers, or persous dwelling on the 
borders of England and Scotland, were 
distinguished by a greater degree of fero- 
city than those who dwelt in a more inte- 
rior part of the kingdom, and even to this 





day they retain much of their old rude||half past eleven—I had, thank God, an 
manners and barbarous spirit. A curious||easy death——and had the pleasure of see- 
instance of this occurred some few years|ling every bedy weep on my account.— 
ago, in the neighbourhood of Penrith :—)|Remember me, and take c 
A cottager, who was at mortal enmity||children, who have no father. 


with one of his neighbours, fell sick, and} fectionate husband, until death.” 





More than a hundred '® extricate herself, lost one of her shoes ; 





of George LL. was remarkable for having 
the largest feet of any female in the king- 
dom: One morning as her Majesty was 
walking on the banks of the river, near 
Richmond, attended only by one lady, 


the water had recently ebbed, she sunk 


in up to her ankles, and in endeavouring 


at that instant, the lady observing a water- 
man rowing by, requested he would land 
The 
request was instantly complied with, and 
whilst the son of old Thames was, with 
evident marks of astonishment in his 


118 local.” 


|spread and consumed property that cost 
jhim 500J, to reiustate ; but this did not 


ter (a highwayman) that one day riding 
on horseback, on the high road, he met a 
young woman who was weeping, and who 
appeared to be in great distress. Touch- 
ed with compassion, he asked what was 
the cause of her affliction ; when she told 
him, without knowing who he was, that a 
creditor, attended by a bailiff, had gone 
to a house which she pointed out, and 
had threatened to take her husband to 
prison for a debt of thirty guineas. Boul- 
ter gave her the thirty guineas, telling her 
to go and pay the debt, and set her hus- 
band at liberty ; aud she ran off, loading 
the honest gentleman with benedictions. 
Boulter, in the mean time, waited on the 
road till he saw the creditor come out ; 
he then attacked him, and took back the 
thirty guineas, besides every thing else 
he had about him. 
—_> 

Bulls.—An Irish paper once gave an 
account of two cats at Kilkenny, which 
fought so desperately, that they eat each 
other up, leaving only some flue of their 
ears and tails !—Bailey, in his dictionary, 
gives the following definition of lungs : 
Lungs, derived from lun, Sax. empty, they 
being filled with nothing but wind.—John- 
son, the colossus of lexicographers, sports 
the following bulls in his “ Journey to 
to the Western Islands.”’—** Macleod 
choked them with smoke, and left them 
lying dead by families as they stood.” 
This faculty of seeing things out of sight, 


—~>- 


Burning out the enemy.—A little colony 
of hornets entrenched themselves in the 
thatch of a building of a farmer, who 
thought the surest way of dislodging the 
enemy, would be to burn them out ; -he 
accordingly set the building on fire, which 


so much vex him as the escape of some 
of the hornets, which induced him to ex- 
claim then, and even to the present day, 
« lywng it, dshould not have minded it, if 
some of the rascals had’nt got away.” 
oe 

Raising a flame.—Dr. Watts, whose 
passion for the justly celebrated Mrs. 










Inconvenience of too much weulth.— The 
late Mr. Coutts, the banker, once passed 
thirteen days with his lady at a fashion- 
able hotel at Brighton; where, though 
they had but few servants, and saw very 
little company, their bill amounted to the 
sum of four kundred and ninety-one pounds 
odd shillings! During the stay of Mr. 
Coutts at the above-mentioned hotel, he 
received a haunch of venison ; and hay- 
ing no occasion for it, he gave it to the 
landlord to dress for a large party ; say- 
ing, that as he and Mrs. Coutts should 
dine at the same hour, they would send 
in their plates, and be helped to a part of 
it; which they accordingly did ; and the 
next day a small dish of the venison, 
hashed, made a part of their dinner. 
When Mr. Coutts-settled his bill before 
his departure, he found the following 
items in it, which rather startled him : 
To dressing a haunch of venison - £5 5 O 
To venison fortwo - - - 1 6 
To hashed ditto the followingday - 111 6 
Mr. Coutts informed the landlord, that 
though he was, as the world supposed, a 
rich man, he really could not afford ta 
visit such an expensive hotel. 

—_. 
A witty reply.—Some time after a noble- 
man had abjured the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion, he was sent in a diplomatic capacity 
to a neighbouring power, in which king- 
dom he resided many years. Being one 
day at an entertainment, a noble duke, his 
near relation, rallying him on the score 
of religion, asked his lordship, whether 
the ministers of state or the ministers of 
the gospel had the greatest share in his 
conversion. *‘ Good God, my lord duke !”’ 
replied the witty peer, * how can you 
ask me such a question? Do you not 
know, that when I gnitted the Roman 
Catholic religion, ! left off confession 

a 
Anecdote of Lord North.—Among this 
nobleman’s political adversaries, he had 
not a single enemy. His figure was un- 
wieldy, and his eye dull ; the quickness 
of his mind seemed intuitive. His wit 
was never surpassed, and it was attended 
with the singular quality of never giving 
offence. The assault of Mr. Adam on 
Mr. Fox, and of Colonel Fullarton on 





Rowe, then Miss Singer, is well known, 
having called one winter's morning upon 
that lady, and perceiving that the fire and 
the conversation were getting dull, took 
up the poker, and putting it ia the fire, 
said, ‘* Allow me, madam, to raise a 
flame.” 
- 

A Pun.—Dean Swift’s clerk was not 
deficient in humour. He and his reve- 
rend master went together one day to the 
sale of a farmer’s stock, when, some fowls 
being put up, the Dean asked him why 
he did not bid forthem? Because, re- 
plied Roger, they are going to hatch. 
Hatch was the name of the person to 
whom they were about being knocked 





countenance, examining its extraordinary 
size, turning to her Majesty, he inquired 
if that was her slipper? on being answer- 
ed in the affirmative, he bluntly replied, 
‘** Then, by G—d, I am out of my reckon- 
ing, for 1 mistook it for a child’s cradle!” 
—_> 

An Irish Letter.—A corporal, who was 
sometime since condemned to death in 


Thursday preceding, to inform her of his 
unfortunate situation. Being aware that 
the letter would not reach till the Satur- 
day, he determined to inform her of the 
|fact itself, and wrote thus: ‘ My dear 
wife, | hope this will find ‘you in good 
health, as 1 am at present. 1! have to in- 
form you, that | was hanged yesterday at 


are of my poor 
Your af- 


down. 
> 
Relics of Richard IlI.—The oak bed- 
stead which Richard took with him, when 
he went to the famous battle of Bosworth, 
is now in possession of Mr. Babington, at 
Rothley Temple. It is very ponderous ; 
and without being suspected, it was filled 
with pieces of gold. One hundred and 
twerity years afterwards, a servant at the 
inh sweeping under it, struck the bottom, 
and some gold coin fell out. She men- 
tioned the circumstance to her mistress, 
and some thonsand pieces were found in 
the bottom, head, and hollow pillars. 
The mistress, in consequence, became 
rich ; and two of her servants murdered 
her in the night and carried off the gold ; 
but they were pursued, and executed. 
The stone coffin in which Richard was 
buried, was taken up about a century ago, 
and converted into a horse-trough, at the 
White Horse Inn, and its broken relics 
were preserved by Mr. Philips, a book- 
seller, at Leicester, till they were de- 








Lord Shelburne, had once put the house 
into very ill humour. Lord North de- 
precated the too great readiness to take 
offence, which then seemed to possess 
the house. ‘‘ One member,” said he, 
** who spoke of me, called me ‘ that thing 
called a minister :’ to be sure,’ he added, 
patting his large form, ‘‘ | am athing ; the 
member, therefore, when he called me a 
thing, said what was true ; and 1 could 
not be angry with him ; but, when he 
added, that thing called a minister, he 
calted me*that thing, which of alt things, 
he wished most to be, and therefore,”’ 
added Lord North, “* I took it as a com- 
pliment.”’ 

~— 


Anecdote of Gen. Vandamme.—When 
made prisoner by the Russians, Gen. Van- 
damme was brought before the Emperor 
Alexander, who reproached him in bitter 
terms with being a robber, a plunderer, 
and a murderer ; adding, that no favour 
could be granted to such an execrable 
character. This was followed by an or- 
der that he should be sent to’ Siberia, 
whilst the other prisoners were sent to a 
much less northern destination. Van- 
damme replied, with great sang froid, 
** [t may be, sire, that f am a robber and 
a plunderer ; but at least I have not to 
reproach myself with having soiled my 
hands with the blood of a father ! |” 
~- 

Stand for business. —A Frenchman be- 
ing about to remove his shop, his landlord 
inquired the reason, stating, at the same 
tine, that it was considered a very good 
staml for business. The Frenchman re- 
plied, with a shrug of the shoulders, 
** Oh yes, he’s very good stand for de 
business ; by gar, me stand all day, ne- 











stroyed by an accidental fire, in 1795. 





jbody come to make me move!” 
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THE TRAVELLER. 











Tis pleasant, through t»e loop-holes of retreat, 
To pcep at such a world; to see the stir 
Of the great Babel, and not feel the crowd 





\ 
MODERN AMAZONS. | 

amd i 
(From Varieties of Literature.) 


Shortly after the discovery of the New 
World, the account was received in Eu- 
rope, that in the southern parts of Ame- 
rica a nation had been discovered, entire- 
ly composed of women, which, with pro-| 
per allowances, bore a great resemblance 
to the Amazons of antiquity. Oviedo,! 
the historiographer of the conquest of) 
Mexico and Peru, mentions them first in| 
a letter to Cardinal Bembo, wherein he} 
describes the enterprises of Orellana. His), 
words are as.fotlow : 





‘“‘In a certain region Orellana and his) 
companions had a bloody rencontre. The 
leaders of the enemy were martial wo- 
men. They appeared to be the chiefs in| 
command, and were therefore by the! 
Spaniards termed Amazons. Indeed in| 
muny respects they were very like the 
ancient Amazons: like them they lived 
without men, ruled over several provin- 
ces and nations, and only permitted that! 
sex to come near them at certain seasons 
of the year; but when that was over they, 
sent them off without delay. Their mile] 
children they either kitled or sent to their! 
fathers, but the daughters they educated| 
for keeping up the complement of their! 
state. All these women are the subjects 
of an opulent queen, who maintains a very 
splendid court, consisting eutirely of la- 
dies.” 

Accurate and circumstantial as this ac- 
count may be, we cannot directly accept 
it for true, because Oviedo himself did 
not see these females, but what he relates 


laccount of the cataracts, if we would 

jreach their country, we must travel for 

‘several days through the wilds that liete 

the west, across a very mountainous dlis- |} 

itrict. 

Cowres. |jand, in consequence of this information, || 
+= |'afterwards traced it up to its mouth. 


\|}Condamine, ** that | doubt whether the 
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This river is called the lritzo,} 


‘| farther got intelligence from an old 
soldier of the garrison at Cayenne, who 
had been sent with a detachment into the 
interior of the country in the year 1726, 
for the purpose of making discoveries : 


THE VALE OF ALDOMAR. 
No. L 
A manuscript poem, with the above 
title, from the pen of a native American, 
has lately been submitted to our perusal. 
The author is personally known to us, 
and has frequently contributed to the) 
amusement of our readers in the poetic! 
department of the Minerva. ‘“ The Vale! 





that they penetrated so far till they came 
to a long-eared nation, called Amicuani,| 
who inhabit the farther side of the source! 
of the Ojapoe. Here he saw the before-| 
mentioned green pebbles about the necks’ 
of the women and children, and learnt by 
questioning them, that they obtained them 
from the women without men, whose 
dwellings were from seven to eight days 
journey farther on to the west. 

** In all these several testimonies there 
prevailed a pertect harmony in regard to 
material points. For, if some placed the 
abode of the Amazons to the east, others 
to the north, and others again to the west, 
yet all these various directions converge 
to the same point, namely, to the hills 
which lie in the midst of Guiana, ima re- 
gion, whither as yet neither the Portu- 
guese of Peru, nor the French of Ca- 


of Aldomar” is an mteresting story, pos-' 
sessing considerable pathos, and told in| 
pleasing and harmonious numbers ; which, 





in our opinion, give it a high rank among) 
|the productions of native genius. Having 
been permitted by the writer to give some 
extracts from it, we proceed to the task 
with unfeigned pleasure. 

The poem commences with the appear- 
ance of Ellen in the vale of Aldomar. She 
is described as a maniac, young and love- 
lv; her charms unblighted, for the “ storm! 
of fortune” was unfelt. Before relating 
the circumstances which caused her in- 
sanity, the author informs us that Albert, 
her futher, bad distinguished himself in 
the struggle for freedom during the revo- 
iutionary war. On its termination, he 
retired to the western country, and, be- 
coming the husband of an amiable female, 





yeune, have ever adventured. 1 must, 
notwithstanding, confess,” continues la 


Amazons still actually dwell in these re- 
gions, so long as we receive no determi- 
nate account of them through the Indians 
who reside in the neighbourhood of the 
European colonies of Guiana. It is pes- 
sible, indeed, that they afterwards altered 
the place of their abode: yet it is more 
probable, that, if they really did exist 
yonder, they have since been subjugated 
by some other nation ; or, weary of their 
solitary condition, they abandoned the 
mode of life pursued by their mothers, 





he had from hearsay alone. And the 
oase is exactly the same with Pere ta Con- 
damine, who likewise gives us an account 
of them : 

“We informed ourselves carefully, 
says he, of all the Indians of various na-| 
tions, whether it were true, that they) 
{the Amazons} lived in a state of separa- 
tion from men, and only allowed them to 
make their approaches once a year. 
They uniformly replied, that they had 
received this account from their forefa-| 
thers, and added several particulars,| 
which all have a tendency to confirm,| 
that such a republic of women does really) 
exist in these parts, and that they had re- 





and again associated with the other sex. 
Should we then meet with no more-traces 
at present of this female republic, ye$thng 
will by no means demonstrate that it ne-| 


i 


ver has existed.”’ f 





The latest accounts on this subject are| 


took up his abode on a pleasant farm, si-! 
tuated on one of those high romantic/ 
cliffs which overlook the waters of the 
Mississippi.* Here he became the futher | 
of Edgar and Ellen. The birth of a first! 
born is thus alluded to by our author :— 
Oh, who can paint a mother’s bliss, 

Describe a father’s happiness, 

When first that sweetest pledge of love, 
Man's choicest blessing from above, 

Meets a father’s, mother’s sight, 





| unacquainted 


[No. 25 


During this affair, Ecgar is represented 
as having killed the savage leader of this 
treacherous horde. The son of the fall- 
en chieftain, who saw his sire fall, im- 
mediately vowed vengeance on the cou- 
rageous youth. 

Some time is supposed to have elapsed 
alter the termination of this battle ; when 
Albert, one day returning from a hunting 
excursion, discovered an Indian warrior 
fainting and bending beneath the storm. 
This warrior proved to be the son of the 
Indian chief whom Edgar had slain. — Al- 


jbert conveyed him to his house, totally 


with the circumstances 
which had taken place. While there, 
the Indian gives the following relation of 
the battle :-— 


“ Dread silence reign’d. The armies now 
Were front to front—were brow to brow, 
And short the distance there between, 

Yet either foe by each unseen, 
So thickly tangled was the wood 
Where in array the armies stood. 
Dread silence reign’d ; till Jobnson cried 
** Charge, charge the foe !’—The foe replied 
With one tremendous cannon roar, 
That pierc’d the air to Erie’s shore. 
On Erie’s shore the mountain rock 
Felt and resounded to the shock. 
And twice again * Charge ‘” Johnson eried, 
And twice again the foe replied. 
Thrice, thrice the charge was given and foil’d, 
And thrice th’ assailing foes recoil’d, 
But now the war-cry Jobnson gave— 
Now high in air their swords they wave, 
Aud such a hideous ye'l was given 
As rent the air from earth to heaven. 
The armies met. The fight began ; 
The purple tide of life blood ran ; 
While dying groans and piercing cries 
Assail’d the tenants of the skies. 
My post was at Tecumseh’s side, 
On whose dark brow sat sullen pride, 
While yet his eye beam’d deadly hate; 
And seem’d to scorn impending fate. 
1 saw the chief his hatchet raise, 
1 saw his eye-balls fiercely blaze— 





Aud opes its eyes to love and light! 

The mother clasps her infant boy, 

The father smiles, and all is joy. 
By endeavouring to insti! into the mind 
of Edgar the enthusiasm and love of glory 
which animated his own heart, Albert 
succeeded in exciting in the youth a spirit 
to emulate his father’s deeds. His sire 
spoke 





a of Washington, 
The various battles lost and won, 

He told how Warren fought and fell 
in freedom’s cause, on Bunker Hill: 





given by the abbé Gilii, in his history of 
the nations on the Oroonoko. He says : 
**1L once asked the Ouaguis, a nation 
inhabiting on the Cuccivero, very particu- 
larly concerning the other nations that 
dwell on the banks and in the proximity 
of this not inconsiderable river. They 
named me several; and, amongst others, 
the Aicheam-benano. As I understand 
the language, 1 immediately knew that 





tired deeper into the country, from the 
more western districts, either on the Rio 
Negro, or on one of the other rivers 
which on that side fall into the Maragnon. 

** An Indian, of the Omaguis, told us, 
that we might probably meet with an old 
man at Koari, whose father had seen the 
Amazons. At Koari, however, we learnt 
that this Indian was dead ; but we were 
assured by his son, a sensible man, that 
what we had heard was by no means a 
falsehood : that his grandfather had actu- 
ally seen those Amazons at the mouthing) 
of the Cuchivara, and that they had come 
thither from the river Camaia, which 
flows into the Maragnon. He had spoken 
with four of them, whose names he re- 
peated to us. One of them had an infant 
at her breast. All the Indians below 
Koari confirmed to us these relations, 
with the addition of many other circum- 


term implied a nation composed entirely 
of women. However, I put on a look of 
surprise, and said, A nation merely of 
women! how is that possible? The In- 
dian upon this assured me, that it actually 
was so; and added that they were ex- 
tremely warlike, and, instead of spinning 
cotton, like other women, they exercised 


themselves with hand-guns and other 
weapons. Once in the year they admit 


the visits of men; and these are of the 
nation of the Vocheari, who dwell in their 
neighbourhood. So soon as they find 
themselves pregnant, they make the men 
presents of arms, and send them away. 
On their delivery, they slay the male 
children, and bring up the daughters for 
propagating their race.” 

This narrative M. Gilii had from seve- 
ral Indians, who all agreed that the resi- 
dence of the Amazons was in the same 





stances, which all agreed in the main. 


** Among the nation of the Topayos we}|counts la Condamine delivers, uniformly 
saw certain green stones, of which they||placed them. 


told us, that they inherited them of their 
forefathers, who received them from the 
Coungnantainsecuima, i. e. women with- 
out men. A certain Indian,” continues 
ta Condamine, ‘* who dwelt in my mission, 
begged of me to let hins shew me a river, 
by which one might proceed to the vicini- 
ty of the present abode of the Amazons. 
But where the river is umavigable on 


region, where the savages, whose ac- 


Although the history of 
the modern Amazons rests upon report, 
the testimonies of such a number of na- 
tions, who, for the greatest part, are in no 
connexion with each other, and yet agree 
in the main particulars, are not to be ut- 
terly reyected. The whole affair, how- 
ever, must remain undecided, till some 
traveller shall himself visit the place 
where the Amazons are said to reside. 





Dwelt long on each heroic name 

That swell d the Jengthened scroll of fame. 

Sparkled the tear in Edgar’s eye, 

And heav’d his youthful breast the sigh, 

While yet he listen’d to the strain, 

Then begg’d to hear the tale again. 
Edgar had not arrived at the years of 
manhood, when his country was called on 
to defend its honour. The youth en- 
treated his father’s permission to enrol 
himself on the list of candidates for mili- 
tary fame. After a struggle between the 
various emotions which may be supposed 
to agitate a parent’s breast, his request 
was complied with ; and we immediately 
behold Edgar acting a conspicuous part 
in the battle of Tippicanoe. 
It is to be regretted, that of this, as 
well as of various other battles which 
took place on the northern and western 
frontiers, no other information should 
have been given than what is contained 
in tbe brief reports of the different com- 
manders. This paucity of information 
appears to have led our author to confine 
thimself to the leading incidents, from an 
apprehension that he might destroy the 
interest natural to an American reader, 
if he indulged in the creation of imagina- 
ry ones. In speaking, therefore, of the 
battle of Tippicanoe, as well as that of. 
the Moravian towns, he has confined him- 
self entirely to a narration of facts. What 
renders the former battle particularly de- 
serving of notice, is the circumstance of 
the success of the American troops under 
so many disadvantages ; among which may 
be ranked, as not among the least, that 
they were aitacked in the darkness of the 
night by the wily foe, and at a moment 
too when their apprehensions of danger 
were lulled by a pending negotiation for 
peace. 


+ hd is éo angthroniem ; but excusable as a poetic 


I saw him rush—the whirring ball 
Struck to his heart—1 saw him fall. 
Just at that moment glanc’d my eye 
On youthful Edgar passing by, 
I saw his face and knew it well— 
*T was by his sword my father fell.” 
Did Albert start to hear the name 
Of Edgar, in the field of fame ? 
Burst from the mother’s breast a sigh, 
Or dropt a tear from Ellen’s eye? 
Ob, yes ; but still the chief pursued, / 
And told the dreadful tale of blood. 
He spurr'd his charger through the cloud 
Of deep, dun smoke, while curses loud 
Of victims sinking ‘neath his blade, 
The youthful warriors course betray’d. 
‘* My father fell some moons before; 
’T was then a sacred oath I swore, 
Through Edgar's heart, some future day, 
My tomahawk should find its way. 
And now I swore no blood nor life 
Should stain or sink beneath my knife, 
Til) Edgar’s blood had stain’d my blade— 
Till Edgar’s life the debt had paid. 
I sheath’d the knife, and rush’d amain 
Through seas of blood, o’er heaps of slain; 
For vengeance lent her swiftest wing, 
And nought could stay my tiger spring. 
W ith lightning’s speed, my way 1] broke 
Thro’ fields of death, thro’ clouds of smoke, 
Still spurning danger, scorning fear, 
And all the horrors of the war. 
I saw, as now—the breeze arose, 
And drove the cloud from *mong the foes ; 
¥ saw the stripling hero stand 
With weapon reeking io his band, 
His horse extended on the ground, 
Fast in the chains of death was bound; 
While Edgar dealt his deathful blows 
On the surrounding host of foes. 
Then rushing like Misseuri’s tide, 
I dash’d the angry host aside, 
Resolv’d no hand but mine should shed 
Destruction on the vietim’s head. 
One blow I struck. J struck no more; 
The gushing stream of purple gore 
Spread o’er the ground where ar fell, 
And war-whoops sounded Edgar’s knell. 
See here the scalp Alkomar won :— 
He show’d the scalp of Albert’s son.” 


The dreadful catastrophe which fof- 
lowed this appalling narrative, is thus 
emphatically described : 


Oh, that the bard might here b 
The dreadful scene of Sitey ; nist 
What tongue or pen shall tell the tale 
Of Albert, gasping, trembling, pale; 
While shrieks of agonized despair 
From wife and child now rept the aiz? 
What tongue or pen shall dare portray 
The scene of horror and dismay ? 
Words are too feeble to express 
The parent’s anguish and distress. 
Here stood the forest-fiend; the while 
He grinn’d a hellish, ghastly smile; 
His trophy in one hand display’d, 

And with the other drew bis blade, 
With this, he cried, I gave the biow, 




















And dealt just vengeance on the fue. 
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No more the mother’s beast could bear— 
She wrung her bands, she tore her hair, 
And call’d aloud, in accents wild, 

Upon her lost—her murder’d child— 
Startled the chief; as wow the truth 
Flash’d full conviction from her mouth. 
Gleam‘d from his eye redoubled fire, 
And swell’d his bosom full with ire: 
Revenge, he cried, is now complete 3 

He struck—and welt’ring at his feet 

She faintly stru * seine td sigh’d 5 
Call’d Albert—E leu—and—she died. 
Now fierce the struggle, fierce the strife 
2Twixt Albert and the vengeful chief, 
And long and doubtful was the fight, 
So well the foes were match’d in might. 
The knife had dropt, and neither fue 
Could grasp the blade, to give the blow: 
But firmly lock’d in each embrace, 
While vengeance sat on esther face. 
They struggled long—they gasp’d for breath, 
Both fell at once—and sunk in death. 


We should have stated that the poem 
is divided into four cantos. Our author 
closes the first by the following apostro- 
phe :— 


Does Ellen rave? Does Ellen weep 
O’er her parents, while they sleep ? 
As stood our mother, when she heard 
The thunder of that dreadful word— 
When great Jehovah thunder’d “ die.” 
Wo word she spoke—no tear—no sigh 
Broke irom her breast—broke from her eye. 
So fix’, so mute, so wild her air, 
She seem’d the emblem of despair. 
Thus Ellen stood, with vacant look, 
And not a sound the silence broke ; 
Long—long she stood ; "tis done—’tis past— 
The smother'd sigh has burst at last— 
In pity, Reason quits her throne, 
And Madness claims it for bis own. 


SESE 


THE DRAMA. 








—Whilst the Drama bows to Virtue’s cause, 
To aid her precepts aad enforce her laws, 
So lang the just and geaerous will befriend, 
Acd triumph on her efforts wil! attend. 

Baoexs. 





PARIS THEATRES, No. Hl. 

Theatre des Italiens, Boulevard des Ita- 
liens. —This fine building was erected in 
the year 1782, but is only opened occa- 
sionally, for the performance of Italian 
operas, both serious aud comic. It was 
lately under the management of Madame 
Catalani, but is now again closed. Con- 
certs, &c. are given here. 

Theatre de l’Odeon, Faubourg Saint 
Germain. The Odeon, sent beyond the 
bridges, has incessantly had two obstacles 
to contend with ; the idleness of the Pa- 
risians, and its own regulations. Obliged 
to play such pieces as have been rejected 
by the Theatre Frangais, or others still 
inferior to that, they can neither satisfy 
the small number of the amateurs of good 
comedy, nor the public at large, who are 
not easily put off with singing or mere 
stage eflect. Besides the comedies of 
Moliere and Regnard being performed 
without interesting the audience, the 
emptiness of this theatre is astonishing, 
particularly since the lively comedies of| 
Picaed are played there. The company 
at this theatre, taken altogether, have 
sufficient merit; and, as individuals, Clau- 
zel, Perroud, Armand, and Chazel, may 
be preferred, with Mesd. Delia, Fleury, 
and Madame Moiiere. 

This theatre, though not so well laid 
out as it was before the revolution, is 
sull the handsomest and most commodious 
in Paris. ‘The exterior is superb, and 
makes us regret that this house is not 
situated in a more frequented part of the 
town, The prices are from one to six 
francs. 

Opera Buffu at the Theatre de l’Odeon.— 
The performers of the Opera Buffa, who 
play alternately with those of l’Odeon, 
cannot complain of the want of good 
pieces ; but the manner in which they are 
played is censurable. Since the death of 
Madame Barilli the admirers of the Italian 
drama have gradually decreased in their 
attendance, but Madame Mainville Fodor, 
who is now performing with such ap- 
plause at the King’s Theatre in London, 
considerably added to their numbers. 
he Opera Buffa is performed on Mon- 
days, Wednesdays, and Saturdays.» The 





prices the same as those of the other per- 
formances here. 
Theatre du Vaudeville, Rue de Char- 
tres.—Le Vaudeville, the first of the lit- 
tle theatres, is almost always full. This, 
however, is not to be ascribed either to 
the elegance or the commodiousness of 
the building, or the talents of the per- 
formers, but rather to its topographical 
situation. Still it is but justice to attri- 
bute a part of its success to Mesd. Herve 
and Riviere. But with the exception of 
M. St. Leger, Hippolyte, and Isambert, 
no uncommon panegyric is due to the 
male performers. With respect to the 
performances brought forward here, the 
rs seem to think that quantity will 
indemnify for the quality. This theatre 
is open every day, and the prices are 
from one to five francs. 
Theatre des Variétés, Boulevard Mont- 
martre.—To name Portier, Brunet, Tier- 
celin, Gavaudan, Mesd. Pauline and St. 
Aldegonde, is to announce the best titles 
to public approbation, and the most co- 
pious receipts of the house. Every wri- 
ter for the stage here is convinced that 
his piece will want no assistance which 
good acting can confer, and that there are 
few defects which the performers cannot 
supply, particularly in dumb show and 
broad farce. 
At this theatre “‘ Les deux Boxeurs,”’ 
a theatrical caricature of the English 
boxers, and ‘* Les Anglaises pour rire,” 
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Boulevards. 


with their agreeable compositions. 


ments. 
Prices from one to five francs. 
de 


joys a well-merited reputation. 


markable places in Europe. 





have had great runs. The English in 
Paris are constant in their attendance at 
these grotesque representations. 

Theatre de la Gaiete, Boulevard du 
Temple.—Of the melo-dramas, such fa- 
vourites with the public for many years 
past at this place, it may be said nothing 
is More interesting, humorous, or amus- 
ing, or more pathetic than the pieces pro- 
duced by MM. Caignez, Pixerecourt, 
Varez, &c. and played by MM. Tautin, 
Marty, La Farque, Dumenis, and Mesd. 
Bourgeois, Hugens, and Dumouchel, the 
strength of the house. Nor are the bal- 
lets and the dances of both sexes to be 
forgotten here; among these MM. Re- 
nauzi and Hoguet, and Mesd. Cheza, 
Aurore, and Le Gros. The stage effect 
employed in a melodrame by no means 
excludes all kinds of buffoonery ; but it is 
that happy mixture, those continual tran- 
sitions from grave to gay, from lively to 
severe, which appropriates the spectacle 
of the boulevards to the taste of the com- 
mon people, and even to many of the 
higher classes. The Dog of Montargis is 
not yet forgotten at this theatre ; but 
what animal will be made use of next, is 
beyond conjecture, though there is no 
doubt that the actors will do their duty, 
whether bipeds or quadrupeds. The 
prices are three francs and under. 
Theatre de L’ Ambigu Comique, Boule- 
vard du Temple.—This worthy rival o. 
its neighbour never ceases to attract a 
crowd, even in summer. Admission is 
sometimes not to be gained but at the ex- 
pense of waiting some hours. This, as 
well as the Theatre de la Gaiete, owes its 
popularity to the productions of MM. 
Caignez and Pixerecourt. Many rivai 
writers, and among these some ladies, 
have endeavoured to share the palm of 
the Melodrame with these gentlemen ; 
but hitherto none of them have been able 
to deprive them of their titles, as the Ra- 
cine and the Corneille of the Boulevards. 
These two theatres, whatever may be 
the aspect of the political horizon, never 
know any relaxation. Prices from 75 
centimes to three francs. 

Theatre de la Porte St. Martin.—Great 
exertions have been made by the mana- 
gers: they perform melodrames and full) 
pieces ; small ones in one act, besides 
vaudevilles and pantomimes. Several 





performers of eminence of both sexes 
have been engaged, and nothing is neg- 
lected which may tend to restore to this 


elsewhere. 


three francs. 
mence every evening at half past seven. 


the-designs of Le Noir. 
for balls, fetes, concerts, &c. 








DRAMATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


benefit. 
Gazette thus speaks : 


tainly very curious. 


racter is really surprising, and so admira- 


its playfulness and spirit fully appreciat- 
ed. We are assured that out of the pale 


displays no remarkuble abilities, but is, 
on the contrary, rather less informed 
than girls of her age usually are. 

> 
Anew candidate for histrionic fame, in 
the person of Miss Paton, has made a first 


Franconi, besides feats of horsemanship 
and rope-dancing, executed to perfection, 
exbibits pantomimes; and the dancers 
are by no means inferior to those of the 
There is the same richness 
in the dresses ; the same diversity in the 
decorations ; and owing to the extent o., 
this circus, more show of the ‘* pomp and 
circumstance of war,”’ than in other the- 
atres. Madame Franconi, who plays 
some of the first parts, leaves us nothing} 
to require of her ; and it must be acknow- 
ledged that she is well seconded by her 
husband and her brother, who, with M. 
Cuvelier, frequently enrich this theatre 


About the end of the season, M. Fran- 
coni makes excursions into the depart- 
The days of performance are 
always announced upon the posting-bills. 


Spectacle Pittoresque et Mecanique, Rue 

ort Mahon.—This theatre, mn which 
there is neither rivalship nor cabal, en- 
It always 
affords an agreeable pastime, which the 
manager takes care to diversify from time 
to time by original views of the most re- 
At the pe- 
riod when the island of Elba rose into 
notice, in consequence of the retreat of 
acelebrated personage, the late M. Pierre, 
the inventor of the ‘‘ Spectacle Meca- 
nique,”’ lost no time in making the public 
acquainted with the picturesque scenery 
of Elba. But though this theatre could 
not be said to have been excessively 
crowded on these occasions, those whom 
curiosity induced to go there acknowledg- 
ed they had neither lost their time nor 
their money, as it sometimes happens 
All the seats here are equal- 
ly good; but the prices are from one to 
The representations com- 


The ci-devant City Theatre is built on 
the site of the ancient church of St. Bar-} 
tholomew, opposite the Palais de Justice, 
and was finished in the year 1790, from 
It is now used 


Miss Clara Fisher, of whose extraordi- 
nary dramatic powers we have already 
given some account in the Mixcrva, 
lately finished her performances at the 
English Opera House, London, with a 
Of her talents, the Literary 


As an extraordinary example of what 
may be taught a child, her acting is cer- 
We look at it as we 
would at a flea in a chariot team, or a 
learned lobster, or the automaton chess- 
player, wondering how the deuce the 
thing could be taught; but it destroys all 
the illusion of the drama,—and not only 
of the drama in which she takes part, but 
of the drama generally, for whenever we 
see aclever actor afterwards, the impres- 
sion is strong upon our minds ‘ This is 
trick and not intellect, mere traditional 
imitativeness, and not original talent.” 
In witnessing the Duenna with this little 
Wonder’s Isaac Mendoza, these thoughts 
occurred very forcibly ; and even her 
more congenial exertions-in Little Pickle 
(Spoiled Child) only confirmed their 
truth. Yet her personation of this cha- 


bly sustained, that it must be seen, to have 


of her theatrical exhibitions this Clara 


theatre its former reputation. 
Cirque Olympique, Rue Saint Honore. 








This theatre, under the direction of M.} 


appearance at Haymarket Theatre, in 
the musical entertainment of the Mar- 
riage of Figaro, and in which she ac- 
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nunciation of the opera for the following 
evening, it was hailed with loud and 
enthusiastic plaudits from all parts of a 
very crowded audience. The Editor of 
the Minexva was well acquainted with 
the father of this young lady. He is a 
native of Scotland, where Miss P. was 
also born. At an early age, in conse- 
quence of discovering a marked attach- 
ment to music, and considerable know- 
ledge of that science, he carried her to 
London, where she attracted considerable 
notice, from the skill she displayed in 
several concerts, got up by her father, 
\for the purpose of bringing her before 
the public. The London papers now 
speak of her as possessing a voice con- 
siderably resembling that of Madame Ves- 
tris in its volume and fulness of tone. 
Her intonation is stated to be generally 
pure ; and one of her most decided me- 
rits is her clear, distinct, expressive ar- 
ticulation. Her execution evinces, that 
natural flexibility and power in every 
part of her voice, has been cultivated in 
a good school, under the guidance of cor- 
rect taste. As an actress, too, she is 
spoken of as greatly superior to most of 
the female singers at present on the Eng- 
lish stage. 
> 

Emery’s Subscription.—A letter from 
Mathews, at Liverpool, to Mr. Robins, 
says,—** | have much pleasure in send- 
ing you my mite, (10/. 10s.) 1 would de 
more, for truly I am disposed to do so ; 
but being an advertised runaway, my rea- 
dy cash has had as much to do as has beer 
convenient to the proprietor. 1 sail to- 
morrow for the other—no, the New 
h World.”’—Liston called with his 5/. 5s. 
and played gratuitously for the benefit. 
Mr. Young played Falkland, and gave 20 
guineas for a3 many tickets. Mrs. Litch- 
field also liberally contributed 5 guineas, 

Mr. Sinclair, of vocal celebrity, pur- 
sues his career of success and improve- 
ment in Italy. At Naples he has been 
jong a popular favourite, and the journals 
of the various places he has visited speak 
of his reception in very favourable terms. 
The Florence paper gives an account of 
jthe carnival at Pisa, where Mr. S. surg as 
first tenor at the opera, and whither the 
Grand Duke repaired from Florence to 
witness the performance. The Casina, 
or academy of music, at Bologna, had 
done Mr. 8. the honour of electing him a 
member of their society. At Modena 
and other places similar honours were 
conferred on this favourite English singer. 





> 

The Parisians have not given that wel- 
come reception, which was anticipated, to 
the company of comedians that left Lon- 

don for Paris. They were hooted and. 
driven from the stage. This has roused 
the indignation of several of the London 
papers, particularly the Courier, which 

seems to consider the occurrence as a 

national insult, The Journal de Paris, 

in reply to the vituperations of John Bull, 
has the following pertinent remarks : 

To represent English tragedies and 

comedies in Paris seems a whimsical spe- 

culation. Certainly the taste for English 

literature has, for some years past, greatly 
increased in France, and many persons 

have learned to appreciate, by reading in 

the original, the beauties of Shakspeare, 

Milton, Walter Scott, and Byron. But 

the English pronunciation presents a new 


(difficulty ; and even among those who are 


fable to foHow a conversation, how few 
are capable of understanding the language 
of the pulpit, the bar, or of the stage. 
What effect, therefore, could a dramatic 
performance in English be expected to 
produce on an audience whose ears were 
greeted merely by sounds conveying no 
image ? But to this first obstacle. was 
joined a prejudice against English actors, 
for we know that our French performers 
are not publicly admitted in London. All 
our readers cannot be rightly informed on 
this subject, we will therefore present to 
them the following correct statement of 








quitted herself so well, that on the an-} 


facts : 
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French actors are only tolerated in|] France, was laid on the table, as an offer- 
London ; they cannot hire a theatre, and|jing by Mr. Mix, of the U.S. navy. It ra- 
~ in a company on any public stage| ther exceeds in diameter and thickness a 





like that of Drury-lane, Covent-garden, | Spanish dollar, and is executed in the best 
the Haymarket, &c. ; they are obliged to modern style in copper. On one side is 
take refuge in the Argyle Kooms, which |the mother, in a most interesting attitude, 
are a Suite of apartments, and nota public | presenting the heir apparent to the nation, 
theatre. Money is not received at the’ with the words, “ God has given him to 
door: the performers cannot announce jus; and on the other, two allegorical 
their entertainments by means of bills, figures, representing the protecting angel 
and the audience is admitted only by cards’! prostrating the demon of discord ; with a 
of invitation issued by a comunittee of | corresponding inscription. 

rich and titled individuals, who defray the : A Sl 
expenses of the performance. ‘The Ar- The silver medal struck in Lima, on the 
gyle Rooms cannot, therefore, be com-|jevent of General San Martin’s having 





JOURNALS, 
Singular phenomena.—Kirknitz, or 
Czernitz, in Germany, is remarkable for 
its famous lake, called Czernitzer Lake, 
or Sea, which is ten miles Jong and eight 
broad, encompassed with mountains and 
forests at some distance, and on the east 
side with forests of pear trees. The wa- 
ter sinks under ground every year in June, 
through many large holes in the bottom, 


it returns spouting out of those holes with 


jleaving it quite dry till September, when 
| 


pared to a theatre, and in Paris can only | 
be placed on a level with a little theatre} 
of the Rue Chautereine, where none but4 


isuch violence, that it soon rises to the 
|height of a pike, and covers all the ground 
jagain, making that space a sea which was 
jbefore fields of corn, pasture, and hunt- 


been proclaimed the Liberator of Peru, 
was exhibited as it was received from Cap- 
tain Ridgeley, of the Constellation. ‘The 
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| the distribution of the crosses to the legion 
of the arniy at Boulogne, his coronation 
as emperor and king of Italy, the battle of 
| Austerlitz, &c. The money amounted to 
(nearly five hundred pounds. 


, 


AGRICULTURAL MEMORANDA, 


Spoiled Potatoes.—-When it happens 
that a parcel of potatoes are so far destroy- 
ed as to be unfit for food of either man or 
beast, even after they are reduced to the 
consistence of soft soap by frost or wet, 
there are two ways by which they can be 
rendered useful,—either in the manufac- 





private performances take place. Our) figure of the sun in full radiance on one 
dancers, it is true, are admitted to the||side, and a suitable form of words on the 


King’s Theatre, but probably this hap- 
pens because there is no speaking, and | 
because in a ballet it is impossible to dis- 
tinguish a French from an English or an) 
Italian dancer. 

The reception our French actors had} 
experienced in London powerfully excit- | 
ed the ill-humour of the pit of the Porte’ 
St. Martin, and prudent persons have, 
with regret, seen the French imitate the! 
conduct which they condemn in the Eng-|| 
lish. It would doubtless have been wiser 
to have suffered these poor actors to spout| 
their English at full liberty, and to have; 
permitted the spectators to enjoy an 
amusement which would have been) 
dearly purchased (though at the ordi-| 
nary price,) and to have shown the Eng-) 
lish that we did not wish to take repri-' 
sals on so trivial an occasion. But such) 
was not the case. ‘The poverty of the 
company, joined to the unaccommodating| 
arrangement of a part of the theatre, de-| 
cided the fate of the evening. The per-) 
formance was continually interrupted by} 
hisses, cries, the exclamations of the ac-| 
tors loudly repeated, and ironical shouts 
of *‘ bravo ;” and it may be said that’ 
Othello was played in dumb show. Wel 
shall not enter into any detail of the tra-| 
gedy of Othello, which may be sufficiently | 
appreciated by the excellent translation off 
M. Gurzol. Our duty is merely to relate 
what passed at the theatre of La Porte! 
St. Martin. We conclude with regretting! 
that the pit was not more tolerant than,| 
under similar circumstances, the upper 
callery of Astley’s or the Circus would, 
have been. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 





jopened. The old adage is, Ex pede Her- 


}lips, are entire. 


reverse, renders this an excellent and in- 
structive piece of history. 





The middle finger, taken from a colos- 
sal statue of the Emperor Nero, lately dis- 
interred at Pompeii, was produced. It is 
a most elegant specimen of calcareous ala- 
baster, admirable for the fineness of its 
grain and its delicate transparency. The 
material probably came from the quarries 
of Paros, before those of Carrara were 


culem; but now the connoisseurs add, 
E digito Neronem. 

A mantle, or shawl, two yards in length, 
was produced, as manufactured from the 


jing ; for, after the retreat of the water, 
the people sow corn here, which ripens 
for the sickle before September ; and the 
grass grows here so quick, that it affords 
pasture for the cattle and deer that are 
turned into it from the neighbouring hills 
and forests, which are taken off before the 
springs rise again. The fish that abounds 
here are carp, eels, tench, &c., which 


none must catch without license from the ing a little of the mixture in water, and 
Prince of Eckenburgh, (who is the lord moistening therewith a slip of brown pa- 
of the menor,) tH the water retires, and ‘per, which will become match-paper 
then the peasants cateh great numbers, by | he dry, and burn with a force propor- 
laying their nets over the holes. The} ionate to the strength of the nitre. When 
acjacent inhabitants say the lakes constant- sufficiently strong, the whole mass can be 
ly observe this course, but can give no washed, the liquid boiled down for crystal- 
reason for this strange phenomenon. ization, and the sediment thrown to the 
<3 dung-hill ; or the brine can be used with 


ture of nitre, or converted into a rich 
manure. 

To make nitre, beat up the spoiled po- 
tatoes with dry quicklime, mixed with 
ashes from the bearih. Let the mixture 
be turned over, sprinkled with water, and 
exposed to the atmospheric air, for the 
further absorption of azote. The forma- 
tion of nitre may be ascertained by wash- 





fur of the Vicugna, a species of American 


camel, by the natives of that race to which]! 
Manco-lapac belonged, the descendants of | 


the Children of the Sun. It is of a fawn 
colour, and was brought from the south by 
Don Santiago Tabara. 





The natural productions collected by 
Mr. Alexander Vache, during a voyage to 
Rie Janeiro, Valparaiso, and the Southern 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, during 1821 
—2°2, were considered: consisting of birds, 
fish, crustacea, molluscas, insects» and va- 
rious other articles. Among others, the 
zoologist will perhaps experience sur- 
prise on learning, that an elephant’s 


_ A wheelwright, residing at Petersfield, ommon salt, for the preservation of meat, 
in Hampshire, (Eng.) in cutting up some}] >. pickling wheat, or any other purpose 
oak timber lately, found a large quantity|!+, which saline preparations are generally 
of hair in the centre of the tree, which] i064. or will be found particular] 
was of considerable dimensions. The wets oa suds for washing dirty clothes y 
hair was in the most perfect state of pre- od y ; 
servation, although, from the depth at] 07:4 Gardens have produced 2345 
which it was embedded in the wood, therel| , "ce of trees and gbiniis frei America 
can be no doubt it had been there upwarde}| 44 uowards of 1700 from the Cape of 
of sixty years. It is conjectured that aliGoog Hope in addition to many thousands 
cavity had originally been made in thel .hich have been brought from China, the 
tree, and that after the hair had been de- Fest latices. New Holland. vesiow . 
posited, part of the wood was immediately]! ¢ 4 ¢,;, 2 Asia, and Ex rope, until th ; ae 


replaced, and that in process of time the ef plants now cultivated tn Geebd Beitale 
bark grew over it, and re-united it to the whee 120.000 varieties. 
‘ ; 


parent trunk, and thus caused this singular 
phenomenon. The result of the specula- 





grinder in the collection, is alleged to have 
been found on one of the islands of Poly- 
nesia. But every body present viewed, 
with extraordinary emotion, the head of a 
New Zealand warrior, in perfect preser- 
vation, and surpassing infinitely in its pre- 
paration, all the boasted mummies of 
Egypt. The hair, bear, teeth, ears, and 
The margin where the 
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——-—— Science has sought, on weary wing, 
By tea and shore, each mute and living thing 
CaMPBece. 
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For the Minerva 


NOTICES OF A 
CON VERSATIONE AT DR. MITCHILL’S, 
September !Sth, 1822. 

The horns, as they were called, of a 
domestic bird, the Phasianus Gallus, were 
produced and laid on the table. The 
cock had lived several years in New- 
York, with these two appendages to his 
erest or comb, since he was brought to 
Mr. Giraup, from New-Orleans. It is 
evident that the cornuted points were not 
real horns, but the spurs of another rooster, 
inoculated or transplanted in their living 
state. Who the Louisiana operator is, 
has not been made known to us ; but he 
deserves to be honourably mentio ned for 
bis skill in this branch of surgery. It was 
specially noted that these spurs, after their 
insertion in their new place, grew so fully, 
and acquired nourishment so fast, that Mr. 
G. was obliged to cut them down, and 
abridge their exuberant length, so that the 
creature might feed. The articles were 
transferred to Dr. M.’s Museum. 





The medal struck in Paris, to comme- 
morate the birth of a successor to the 


throne, under the pame of the Guild of 


skin of the neck had been united to the 
body, is nicely hemmed round ; and the 
face, which is most curiously tatooed, ex- 
hibits a surface of skin without a wrinkle. 





Minerals of various sorts, such as na- 
tive sulphur, foetid lime-stone, secondary 
gypsum, and various sorts of crystals, from 
the Falls of Niagara, were brought in: as 
were also the newly-discovered material 
called Jeffersonite, from Hamburgh ; and 
Spinello and Shelbite, from the same place. 





The sitting was rendered more inier- 
esting by samples of the Virginia water- 
proof Cement. The composition must be 
spread in powder, to any convenient 
amount, on a wooden or brick floor, and 
sprinkled with salt or fresh water, as by 
careful mixing with a soft bed of mortar. 
The mass, after being stirred and turned 
up, must be left in a shaded place for a 
few days. Vhen it must be sparingly 
wetted, and thoroughly beaten, when it 
will become tough like putty, and fit for 
the trowel. The more beating and the 
less water, the firmer will be the cement. 





A characteristic drawing and descrip- 
tion of Paddle Fish, or Spatularia, was 
received from Mr. Zane, of Wheeling — 
It now appears that this animal, which has 
been deemed peculiar to the Mississippi, 
sometimes strays up the Ohio almost to 


f 
tions of the moral philosophers and natu- 
ralists who have cna te. is, that the NATURAL HISTORY. 
hair is the offering of a swain, who had ar 
devised this curious plan for perpetuating|| Old Horse.—There is now living at 
the memorial of some sylvan nymph’s at-|| Warrington, in England, a horse which 
tachment to him. has attained the age of €3 years, an age 
sti which it is supposed no other horse ever 
Lightning. —It is remarkable, that light-jj attained. The animal belongs to the 
ning runs along every different species of||Mersey and Irwell Navigation Company, 
trees almost always in a different manner.||and more than half his life has been spent 
The birch (betula alba) is in this respect||in towing boats ; his sight is still good, 
different from all other trees, that the|jand he possesses the use of all his limbs 
lightning never rans along its stem, but||in tolerable perfection, his colour is a 
only beating off the top of the boughs in aljchesnut dun, and he is scarcely 15 hands 
circular direction. high. He grazes in summer on the luxu- 
> riant pasturage on the banks of the Mer- 
Blood.—The colour of blood is gene-j|sey, ang in winter is taken into stable, 
rally supposed to depend on iron; but|{and fed on mashes and soft food. 
some experiments by Vauquelin have de- > 
monstrated the erroneous nature of this|| Cyrious Bait.—Two young gentlemen 
opinion, and proved, that a colouring mat-}}of Dumfries, fishing at Dalswinton lock, 
ter may be drawn from the blood, in having expended their stock of worms, 
which the most delicate test cannot disco-||&¢. had recourse to the expedient of pick- 
ver the smallest trace of iron. The blood,|ing out the eyes of the deadf& erches, and 
according to Vauquelin’s experiments, is} attaching them to their hovks. One of 
composed of, 1. albumen ; 2. fibrine ; 3.|the perches caught in this manner, strug- 
colouring matter ; 4. a fat and mild oil ;|! sed so much when taken out of the water, 
the constant presence of which, however,||that the hook had no sooner been loosen- 
in the blood of man, requires the autho-|/ ed from its mouth than it came in contact 
rity of farther experiments. with one of its eyes, and actually tore it 
—* out. The pain occasioned by this acci- 
The Arts.—T he pyramid, or monument,||dent only made the fish struggle the hard- 
erected on Lausberg Mount, at Aix-la-jjer, until at last it slipped through the 
Chapelle, in honour of Bonaparte, on his|jholder’s fingers, and again escaped to its 
arrival in the above town, in the yeariinative element. The disappointed fisher 
1807, was, some little time back, totally! retaining the eye of the fugitive, adjusted 
demolished in ove night, for the plunder|/it on the hook, and again committed his 
of the money and medals deposited in the||line and cork to the waters. After a very 
foundation-stone. The medals consisted/|short interval, the latter substance beg 
of thirteen pieces, executed by the most||to bob, when, pulling up the line, he was 
eminent artists, under the direction of M.|}astonished to find the identical perch whe 
Vivant Denon, director-general of the im-j}had eluded his grasp a few minutes be- 
perial museum. They represented Bo-[lfore, and which literally perished by 

















Pittsburgh. 


naparte’s victories in Upper and Lower||swallowing its own eye. 
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MINERVA MEDICA. 
Causes ond Prevention of Pulmonary Con- 
sumption—by Dr. Beddoes. 


It seems probable that the general diet 
of former centuries was more invigorating. 
The opulent of both sexes participated 
rather more largely of animal food. Mr. 
Sturt speaking on the authority of ancient 
chronicles, of the time of Henry VIIIth, 
Elizabeth, and some succeeding sove- 
reigns, observes, that “ in those days, 
when coffee, with various other like slops, 
were not known, it was no uncommon 
thing for the chief lords and ladies of 
court to breakfast upon a fine beef steak 
broiled, with a cup of ale, and that at 8 
or perhaps 9 o’clock in the morning at 
farthest. They then usually dined at mid- 
day, or one o'clock ; and such as eat sup- 
pers, most commonly sat down to meat 
about seven, or a little before in the even- 
ing.” The same author quotes a play of 
that period, in which a citizen declares, 
he has sent his daughter in the morning 
as far as Pimlico ‘‘to get a draught of ale 
to fetch a colour into her cheeks.” 

The vegetables formerly in use, seem 
likewise to have been more strengthen- 
ing. These were I suppose in winter, 
preparations of wheat, rye, barley, oats, 
and peas. The custom, sti)! preserved in 
old fashioned families, of beginning din- 
ner upon pudding, seems to show how 
much dependence was placed on farina- 
ceous substances; for when the dishes 
brought to table are not numerous, that 
which is taken first, will constitute a large 
portion of the meal—and as the old En- 
hsh, or Saxon pronunciation, is preserved 
in our northern counties and‘in the low- 
lands of Scotland, so I imagine porridge, 
(or hasty pudding of oatmeal.) crowdie, 
furmerty, sowens, bannocks of different 
kinds, pease kail, are so many dishes 
which were general before the introduc- 
tion of potatoes. This root, as far as it 
has supplanted grain, has probably contri- 
buted to the degradation of the human 
speciés. 1 have heard much of the stout 
appearance of the poorer Irish, and }was| 
so much the more surprised to find the 
few families, which | saw in their native 
cabins, abound beyond any example that 
has occurred to me, in sickly, scrofulous, 
and apparently impoverished objects. 1 
wish that a fair and extensive inquiry were 
made among those of the Irish, who have 
hardly any other food, except the potato. 
I suspect it to be much too slender to sup- 
port the burden of life. 

The subject of exercise would require 
to be treated with great discrimination. 
Upon the whole, I think a change has ta- 
ken place, unfavourable to health. Since 
the feudal times, the bodily condition of 
the male sex in the different ranks of so- 
ciety, appears to have been reversed.— 
The knights and nobles prided themselves 
on being more athletic than their vassals. 
By their superiority in this respect, and 
the heavier arms which that superiority 
enabled them to bear, ahandred knights 
were accounted an overmatch for a thou- 
sind light armed horsemen. Bat it is not 
only the history of their prowess, con- 
firmed by the examination oftheir ar- 
mour, that deposes in favour of the supe- 
tior strength of the sons of ancient chi- 
valry ; their corooreal remains have con- 
vinced careful observers of their hercu- 
lean form. One of these observers, 
speaking of the bones preserved at Min- 
ten as a monument of the victory of the 
Swiss over the Burgundians, remarks that 
“ the 300 years during which these bones 
have been exposed in a great measure to 
the open air, have little affected their pro- 
dizious firmness of structure. Such bones 
and parts of bones as now moulder down 
in a few years of exposure were evident- 
ly.firmer than in the recent subject. From 
rubbing in my box they acquired, here 
and there, the polish of the enamel of 
teeth. Out of the charnel-house at Min- 
ten, | selected skulls that attested the 






strength of the stroke by which, as ap- 
peared by the marks, the helmet was cut 
through, and which being pierced in thé 
erbits by the point of the spear, probably 
belonged to knights, since the spear would 
be directed against this, as the least pro- 
tected part. 1 still possess these speci- 
mens, and I consider them as an incontro- 
vertible answer to the question, “ how 
these knights could wear armour, insup- 
portable by the present race?’ They 
were more healthy and athletic than we 
are. Of these reliques ef eminent he- 
roes, | chose some, in which the still 
growing teeth bespoke youth, others 
where the half-blunted teeth bespeke ma- 
ture age, and others in which the advance 
of life appeared from the wearing down, 
and the loss of teeth; a proof that the 
young and old could wear armour, under 
which our stoutest men could scarce stand. 
This singular firmness was common to all 
the bones, and therefore to both Swiss 
and Burgundians. In the armoury at 
Berne, I had before seen, by thousands, 
helmets, breastplates, battle-axes, and 
swords, that were worn in that battle.—I] 
conjectured that these arms belonged toa 
stouter generation than ours, and | found 
my conjectures verified by the bones 
themselves. In these observations there 
cannot be any fallacy, as no foreign matter 
has insinuated itself into the substance of| 
the bones.” 


cn __ 


CORRESPONDENCE. 





For the Minerva. 


THE PILGRIM. No. V. 


In the summer of 1819, I was in the 
neighbourhood of the promontory of Or- 
tegal, in Spain. One afternoon, thinking 
of my distant home, I felt an extreme de- 
pression of spirits, and to divert my mind, 
and to view the productions of nature, 
which always afford me pleasure, | wan- 
dered out into the fields, and sauntered 
from object to object. Now, I clambered 
to the summit of a hill, to behold the 


prospect which it might command ; and 


now, I descended into the valley to search 
for the wild flowers that blossom unseen. 
At one moment, the lowing of herds and 
bleating of sheep would reach my ear, at 
another the little birds in the bushes 
would whistle their notes. The fra- 
grance of the shrubbery diffused itself 
around me, and the tints of the fields gra- 
tified the eye. My heart was pervaded 
by an inexpressible satisfaction. I was 
thus insensibly Jed along, and without be- 
ing aware of my path, ! arrived at the 
Cape. 

The scene that presented itself to me, 
was the finest that I had ever beheld. 1 
grasped in the view the vast ocean on the 
one hand, and the Bay of Biscay on the 
other. At my teet the waves rolled on 
the strand, and at measured intervals, 
their sullen sound struck on the ear. 
My feelings were novel. They were in 
accordance with the scene, which was 
altogether new. I was fora time absorb- 
ed in the thoughts that the prospect awa- 
kened in my mind. 

I had loitered so long that the day had 
almost passed away unheeded, and when 
the novelty of the splen¢id sight, that had, 
as it were, bound my faculties, was at an 
end, the evening was at hand. But with 
it I saw atempest gathering above me, 
and as | knew that it would be vain to 
seek for my transient dwelling, I retreat- 
ed to a small cluster of trees that would 
shelter me in some measure from its vio- 
lence, 

From thence I could see the same ex- 
tensive prospect. No shore, no bounda- 
rv relieved the view ;—one wide expanse 
of water, bordered only by the horizon, 
lay before me. The wind blew freshlv, 
the rain dropped fastly around me, and 
the waters began to assume aturbulent 
aspect. The storm lent to them an ap- 
pearance of grandeur, ° 





Ithad never before experienced feel- 
ings so awfully delicious, if | may use the 
expression. The eye was filled with the 
sight, and the heart was gladdened by its 
beauty. But that beauty was terrible. 1 
saw before me one of the most sublime 
and stupendous works of the Omnipotent, 
and at a time when it was clothed with 
majesty. When its form was that of su- 
perlative horror. When it was convuls- 
ed to its foundation, and seemed to un- 
dergo contortions of agony. My heart 
was swollen by the intensity of my feel- 


ngs. 

At length the hue of the clouds gave to 
the ocean an impenetrable blackness. 
The waves dashed against each other as 
in hatred—the surges broke on the base- 
ment of the Cape, and recoiled in foam. 
The sound of their collision and of the 
dropping rain was melancholy. The 
whiteness of the surf was strongly con- 
trasted with the darkness of the sea and 
the clouds; which associated with the 
fury of the storm, the sighing of the winds, 
the groaning of the waves, and the grum- 
bles of occasional thunder, wound up my 
feelings to a degree of excruciating endu- 
rance. I turned to the landscape, and 
the lateness of the hour but just allowed 
me to discern its features. They were 
inexpressibly picturesque. The trees 
were bended before the wind, the vege- 
tation was prostrated to the earth. Here 
was one tree wholly turn up by the roots, 
and there, another shorn of its branches. 
Fences were levelled with the ‘ground, 
flocks were dispersed, and houses im- 
paired. At intervals the rain was driven 
in gusts by the breeze. 

Admiration was at length exhausted, 
and 1 was in some measure wearied of a 
scene that by its terrors divested me of 
enjoyment. I shut my eyes, and my 
senses were gradually lulled into slum- 
ber. 1 was haunted by visions of what I 
had seen. Sometimes I thought 1 was 
carried through the air by the winds, at 
others, that I was thrown into the trou- 
bled brine. Now | seemed to be mount- 
ed on the highest wave, and now to be 
sunk into the deepest abyss. I thought 
that the monsters of the deep-were in 
pursuit of me, and, shrinking—I awoke. 

How altered was nature! The sun had 
risen and beautified the earth. The 
tempest had ceased, and the ocean was 
tranquil. No traces of the tremendous 
storm of the night could be discovered 
upon it ; but on the land its terrors were 
strongly delineated. One vast wreck 
was exhibited to my eyés. The peasant 
viewed the ruin of his possessions with 
despondency. He had toiled for nothing, 
and had before his eyes the prospect of 
famine. 

{ returned to my abode, and as I walk- 
ed along, 1 reflected on what I had seen, 
and I marvelled at the almighty power of 
the Deity. He could stir the * vasty 
deep” into agitation, and he could ealm it 
again! He could siretch forth his arm, 
and shake the extremities of the earth— 
he could breathe his commands, and si- 
lence their motiou. 


ps 


* THE RECORD. 











——~A thing of Shreds and Patches !—Hamuer. 





The canal loan, lately advertised, was ta- 
ken at Alhany, op the 23d inst. by Messrs. 
Astor and Se, of this city. in six per cent. 
stock, $100,000 at 107 1-4, and $150,000 at 
107. 


A fish of the ray kind, sixteen feet in width, 
nive feet long, thirty inches thick, and weigh- 
ing one ton, was taken near Cape May a few 
daysago. It took fifty men to draw it uj 
on the beach, after it had been harpooned 


Another comet has made its appearance 
which has been observed in Europe and in 
this country. It has a tail apparently fifteen 
feet long, and is passing from west to east 
with great rapidity, in the southern quarter 
of the heavens, 

















A house of entertainment has lately been 
erected at what is called the Pine Orchard, 
near the celebrated cascade in the Catskil! 
mountains, which is said to be about four 
hundred feet high. The height of the moun- 
tain is about four thousand feet above the 
level of the Hudson. 


It is stated that the squirrels are miaking 
Great ravages among the corn in Ohio. My- 
riads of them were found in every direction, 
and it was feared many of the farmers would 
lose the whole of their crops. Several hunt 

ing parties had been formed, and in many 
instances thousands of them have been de- 
stroyed, but still their numbers did not ap 

pear to be in the least diminished. Great 
quantities of them were killed in fields with 
clubs and stones, and they were literally 
thronging the streets and house-tops of the 
villages. 

—_—_—_—— 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 
~~. 


The Subscribers to the MINERVA are remind- 
ed, that on the appearance of the next number, 
six months, or two quarters, will have expired 
since the commencement of the publication ; when 
it will be expected, not only that all arrears be 
paid up, but that, agreeably to the original terms 
of publication, an advance shall be made for the 
eusuing half year. Considering the efforts that 
have been made to render the work interesting, 
it is hoped that all who wish its continuance, will 
see the propriety of being punctual in their pay- 
ments. Country Subscribers, in particular, are 
requested to forward their subscriptions, free of 
charges, to the publishers without delay, as on 
this alone will depend their receiving the Min ER- 
VA in future. 


No. XXVI_ of the Minerva will contain the 
following articles ; 

PoruLaR TALES.—The Peer and the Village 
Curate. 

THE TRAVELLER.— Peloponnessus,* No. I— 
translated for the MinERvaA from the Freneh of 
Malte-Brun. 

LiITERATURE.— The Fale of Aldomar, No. I. 
THE prama.—Percgrinations of a Thespian, 
No. I. 

BrocraPny.-—Sketch of the Life of Julia 
Gonzaga, omitted in the present number from the 
want of room. 

ARTS and ScreENCESs.—We have postponed till 
our next the article promised “On Painting and 
Sculpture,” to make way for the interesting 
“Conversatione at Dr. MircHILy’s,” which we 
are confident will be highly gratifying to the 
lovers of science and literature. In our next, will 
be given a variety of valuable articles under the 
head “ Aris and Sciences,” which are now on 
file. 

PoETRY.—“ Salonina” has kindly favoured us 
with several picces of original poetry, and we beg 
to assure her that her wishes will be strictly com- 
plied with. ‘ To L——,” and the “Song” to the 
air of ‘* John Anderson my jo, John,” will appear 
in our next. 

The lines of.H. L. “on the Yellow Fever,” 
are not destitute of poetic merit. Perhaps the 
writer wil! not be adverse to giving the Editor a 
cali, previous to their publication. 

GLEANER, Kecorp, DEATHS and Mar- 
RIAGES, EntGmas, CHRONOLOGY. 


er 





MARRIED, 


On Tuesday week, Geo. A. Bibby, Esq, to Miss 
Eliza Boudinot. 

On Thursday, Capt. John M‘Ewen to Miss Ann 
Stillwill. 

On Saturday last, Mr. P. C. Dummer, of Vir- 
zinia, to Miss Elizabeth Holt. : 
~ On the 22d inst. Capt. Ebenezer Cummings te 


| ‘iss Mary Randles—Mr. John Thorne to Mies 


Lydia Chambeilin. 


~— 

DIED, 
On the 19th, Mrs. Mary Anderson, in the 79th 
year of her age.—Mrs. Margaret De Clue, in the 


82d vear of her age. 

_ On the 21st, Elizabeth, wile of Wm. Bush. 
On the 20th, Mr. Matthew M*éeliy, aged 25 

years. —Mr. Thomas Walker, aged 33 years.—At 

jevlem, Mr. Murtoch Byrne. 


On the 22d, Mr. Benjamin Elsden, aged 66 
years. 

On the 24th, Mrs. Felicite Bouchaud.—tIn the 
61st year of her age, w Mary Ivers 

On the 25thy Mr. David Keaynor, ia the 75t» 


year of bis age. 
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POETRY. 





“ Itis the giftof POETRY to hallow every place in 
which it moves; to breathe roupd nature an odour move 
exquisite than the perfume of the rose, and to shed over 
ita tint more magical than the blush of morning " 


—— 





For the Minerva. 
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REFLECTIONS 


On perusiug the ** £vening Hour,” of Mrs. Cornwell 
B. Wilson. 


‘* Few watch the fading gleams of day, 
Rut muse on hopes as quickly fewn: 
‘Tint after tint, they died away, 
Till all at last were gone!” 
There is within our breasts some pow’r, 
Mysterious agent of the soul, 
That secret, silent, o’er the hour 
Holds sovereign control. 


Else, whence the feelings that we prore, 
So various, which, we know not why, 
Now throbs of joy tumultuous move, 
Now prompt the deep-drawn sigh * 


I’ve gazed upon the glorious heaven, 

When not a cloud the eye could see ; 

I've mark’d the rich attire of even, 
And felt it bliss to be. 


Tranquil I've seen the furious war 

Of elements, the skies deform, 

And smiled when gather'd from afar 
The legions of the storm. 


Y've cheerful roved the twilight plain, 

fv see the placid queen of night 

Lead forth her beauteous starry train 
Above the eastern height. 


And gladly too I’ve seen her rise, 


W hen the harsh northern pow’rs were wrath, 


And through the tempest-troubled skies 
She plough’d her toilsome path. 


I've look'd upen the mighty ocean, 

When smooth as marble was its breast, 

My bosom free from all commotion, 
And husii'd like it to rest, 


And I have heard it in its ire, 

Roar like a lion for his prey; 

Mark'd its fierce waves to heav'n aspire, 
Then calmly turn’d away. 


With lightsome heart I oft have stray’d 
Mid prospects spreading bright and fair, 
And oft with fancy’s pictures play’d 

On deserts lone and bare, 


Yet many 2 time the fairest scene 
‘That bounteous nature could impart, 
tlas sad as pomp of funeral been 

To my desponding heart: 


And when arose the strife to wage, 
Red lightnings, clouds, and howling wind, 
J ve felt within as wild a rage, 

A typhon of the mind. 


rT) 


Thus, or in sad os joyful mood, 

The glowing tints of parting day, 
Slow in the western clouc I’ve view’ 
Melt in the dusk away. 


, 


Ab, then ['ve mused on pleasures gone, 


And thought on those who bade them bloom, 


feud left me in the world alone 
To-night in all its gloom. 


Or I have view'd those splendours bright, 

*s erubleins of the good man’s end, 

When spirits, clothed in robes of light, 
Around his couch attend. 


at morn I’ve mark’d the orient sun 
Rising mid clouds of rainbow hue, 


Which fled ere half his race was done, 


And thought of friends untrue, 
I roved at times, in milder mood, 
And mid the gaudy mists of youth, 
doscured awhile, yet un subdued, 


Beams forth the sun of truth. 


A perfect sense of joy to know, 

We fist must feel the stings of pain; 

Siace nature's laws ordain it so, 
“Twere folly to complain. 


LAURENCE. 


SKETCHES OF LIFE. 
No. Il. 


I bebeld asweet maid, she was thoughtless and gay, 
And was fair as the rose in its opening bloom : 
1 look'd—and the rose was fast fading away— 
It was blighted,—’twas blasted—it sunk to the tomb. 
I bave seen the rich spoiler: his name’s on the scroll, 
And is sounded aloud by the trumpet of fame ; 
He can tbvk on Eliza, and laugh o’er his bow! :—~ 
1 too am a mar, and I blush for the name. 


I once knew a man, he’d a friend and a wife, 

H And his wife he held dear as his best hope of heaven ; 

| And he lov'dtoo his friend—nay, his fortune—his life ; 

Had his friend been in need. he would freely have given. 

This friend was a villain. He laid a deep snare ; 

The wife was seduc’d, and he joy’d in her shame ; 

And the husband wept down to the grave in despair :— 
I too am a man, Sod I blush for the name. 


4 Amelia was guileless and sweet as the dove, 

She had given her heart to a fond, loving youth : 

She had nought to bestow but a heart full of love— 

i} He had nought to return but a beart full of truth. 

The parent consents, and 4 day's set aside, [came - 
When their loves shall be crown’d—but the wealthy one 
| By the pareot’s command, she’s a rich, wretebed bride:— 
I too am a man, and I blush for the name. 

H B. 
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TO-MORROW. 


Say, pensive youth, why heaves that sigh-— 
Why trembling stands the tear of sorrow ? 
With waning day thy cares may fly, 

And smiles and joy be thine to-morrow, 


Does slighted love oppress thy heart? 

Then rouse thee, lad, nor yield to sorrow ; 
What though thy mistress choose to part, 

A kinder may be had to-morrow. 


Has fortune frown’d and friendship fled? 

These common ills should ne’er move sorrow : 
For friends by fortune’s smiles are led, 

And both may come again to-morrow, 


Hast thou relied upon the great? 

No reason this to grieve and sorrow ; 
They smile aod promise—thou must eat: 
Well, happier stars may rule to-morrow. 


Nor cares that vex, nor slighted love, 

Nor fortune’s frown, nor friendship hollow ; 
Nor keen suspense long pain can prove, 

To hiin who fondly trusts to-morrow. 


To-morrow is the balm of life, 

The stay of hope, the dream of sorrow ; 
From mis’ry’s hand it wrests the knife, 
Despair alone should shun to-morrow, 


oe 
ALL THAT’S BRIGHT MUST FADE. 


) All that’s bright must fade, 
The brightest still the fleetcst; { 
All that’s sweet was made , 


But to be lost when fleetest. 
Stars that shine and fall, 

The flower that droops iu springing, 
1 These, alas, are types of all 
To which ou: hearts are clinging. 


Who would seek or prize 
Delights that end in aching? 
Who would trust to ties 
hat every hour are breaking? 
Better far to be 
In utter darkness lying, 
Than be blest with light and see 





That light for ever ying! 
~~ 
THE MEETING. 


Here we meet, too soon to part, 
Here to leave would raise a smart, 
Here I'll press thee to my heart, 
Where none have place above thee ; 
Here I vow to love thee well, 
And could words unseal the spell, 
Had but language strength ¢o tell, 
I'd say how much I love thee, 





eS 


Here the rose that decks thy door, 
Here, the tharn that spreads thy bow’r, 


And by even’s sweetest weather, 


That oft has blest us both together, 
The moon that shines above thee, 
And shows thy beauteous cheek so blooming, 


And thy pale age’s winter coming, 


The charms and casualties of woman, 


I will for ever love thee. 
~~ 


A PINDARIC ODE TO MOSQUITOS. 


Written on the spur o° the moment, about midnight. 
Offspring of heat and noxious damp, 
Who love the fenny lake and swamp, 


With lazy stream and mire! 
Ye little buzzing, stinging throng, 
To you I raise the dronish song, 

And thrum the humdrum lyre! 


The sick man’s couch, oh, why attack ? 
The time will come ye shall not lack 


That which is food for worms ; 


Repentance meek, and sorrew pale, 


With vengeful malice why assail, 
Or infant beauty’s germs ? 


Go, seek sone wicked sland’rous elves, 
With tongues envenom’d as yourselves— 


Give them your sharpest bite— 
Nor let the miser’s eyelids close, 
Until he gives th’ oppress’d repose, 

And pays the widow’s mite. 


Dandies, and all who love the dark, 
Fops, bachelors, old maids, each spark, 


Sting them with all your might; 


But married folks, in bed at home, 
Whose thoughts unhallow’d never roam, 


Let them sleep sound all night, 


At any rate, ob! spare your poet— 
(He promises no one shall know it, 

De'il knows ye’ve foes enough ;) 
And you must know ‘tis very hard 


To sting and vex a cashless bard, 
When times are now so tough, 
FY 


Epigram. 
—_ 


QUIN AND FOOTE. 
As Quin and Foote 
One day walk'd out, 

To view the country round ; 
kn merry mood 
They chatting stood, 

Hard by the village pound : 
Foote from his poke, 
A shilling took, 

And said, Ill bet a penny, 
in a short paee, 
Within this space, 

J’) make this piece a guinea. 


Upon the ground, 
Within the pound, 
The shilling soon is thrown ; 
Behold, says Foote, 
The thing’s made out, 
For there is one pound one : 
1 wonder not, 


Says Quin, that thought 
Should in your bead be found; 


Since that’s the way 
Your debts you pay, 
One shilling in the pound. 





__ENIGMAS, _ 





** And justly the wise man thus preach’d (> 
Despise not the value of things that are suaai. 








Here, the willow on the moor, 
The birds at rest above thee, 
Had they light of life to see, 
Seuse of soul like thee anime, 
Soon might each a witness be 








How doatingly f love thee 


Answers to Puzzles in our last. 


Puzz_e 1.—Thread and needle. 


PuzzLE 11.—Because you must put your foot 


in it. 
Puzzum 11.——Because it is put off until the 
next day, 
~_— 
NEW PUZZLES. 
I. 


Why is the devil riding on a mouse like ove 
and the same thing? 


II. 


I'm in every one’s way, yet no one I stop, 


My four hoins each day 
Horizoataily play, 


And my head is naild on at the top. 


Ill. 


‘e requested to make one word of Jted 


,2 Gin. 


CHRONOLOGY. 

From the creation to the present time. 

fefore Christ. : 

210. The Chinese annals begin ta notice'the great 
empire of the Huns iu ry. Itwasde. 

stroyed A. D. 93. 

209. Marcellus gained a battle against Annibal, 

—— P. Scipio successful against Asdrubal. 

—— The number of Roman citizens, 227,107, 

208. Marcellus, consul, killed by Annibal in an 

ambuscade: the other consul wounded. 

—— Asdrubal sent tothe aid of Annibal, was in- 

tercepted, defeated, and killed. 

207. Beginning of the Imperial dynasty of China, 

called Han. This race had ‘25 ¢ 

till A. D. 220. They restored the 

among the Chinese, and had great wars 

with the Huns or Tartars; whence some 

Chinese settled on the Caspian sea, and 

had intercourse with other nations, 

206. P. Scipio defeated Asdrubal, expelled the 

Carthaginians from Spain, went over inte 

Afvica, and returned to Rome, loaded with 

booty, which he deposited in the treasury, 

205. Scipio sent to Sicily to prepare for his expe- 

dition against Carthage. 

204. Scipio, ordered to Africa, laid siege to Uties, 

Death of Ptol. Philopater. His sucetesso¢ 

was Ptol. Epiphanes, only 4 years old, 

203. Scipio took the camps of Asdrubal and Ly- 
phax, and several towns. 

The Carthaginians recalled Annibal. Scipio 

granted a truce toCarthage, which sent de- 

puties to Rome. Annibal returned to Africa. 

—— Antiochus and Philip divide the kingdom of 

Ptol. Epiphanes. 

202. Anhibal eutirely defeated by Scipio, whe 

rented peace to Carthage. 

——— Civil discord at Alexnndria among the tu- 

tors of the king. 

1. End of the second Punic war; the Senate 

having granted peace to Carthage. 

200. First Macedonian war. Philip laid siege to 

Abydos, where the inhabitants killed them- 

selves and families. 

199. Cn. Bebeius Tamphilus surrounded, with his 

whole army, by the Insubrian Gauls. 

198. The consul Quinctius repulsed Philip in Epi- 

rus. His brother seized on all the coast. 

—— The Romans made a league with the Achai- 

ans. 

197. Eumenes succeeded Attalus as king of Pes- 

gamus, and reigned 38 years. 

Antiochus made himself master of Syria, 

and treated the Jews with mildness. 

196. Enc of the war with Philip. Greece restored 

to liberty. 

195. a took refuge with Antiochus, king of 

yria. 

—— The Celtiberians in Spain twice defeated by 
the Romans. 

194. oi Senate, for the first time, at the public 
heatre, in a place separated from the peo- 

ple. 








‘\———_ Cato, proconsul, received the honours of a 


triumph for conquering Citerior Spain. 


A192. Beginning of the Syrian war. Antiochus, 


persuaded by Annibal, seized Greece and 

the adjacent isles. 

191. Attilius, consul, defeated Antiochus at the 

Straits of Thermopyla. 

-——- The Romans gained a naval victory over 
the Athenians. 

190. Luc. Scipio, and isis brother Publius, entered 

Asia, and defeated Antiechus. 

189. The Senate granted peace to Antiochus, and 

gave audience to the deputies of Eumenes, 

of Rhodes, and others. 

—— The Greek cities in Asia recovered their 

liberty. 

+— The Lacedemonians quitted the Achaians, 

and sided with Rome. 

188. Manlius, proconsul, concluded an alliance 

with Antiochus. 

—— Philopemen destroyed the walls of Sparta, 
and abrogated the laws of Lycurgus. 

187. P. Scipio, aceused of having sold peace to 

Antiochus, withdrew from Rome. 

—— Luc. Scipio condemn for peculation, 

through the jealousy of Marc. Portius 

Cato. 

—— Seleucus, fourth son of Antiochus the Great, 

succeeded his father. 


-/|186. The pleasures of Asia begin to corrupt the 


austeye morals of the Romans. 

185. Death of P. Scipio Africanus. 

183. Phiiope men, chief of the Achaians, taken 

by the Messenians, and put to death at the 

age of 70. 

—— Death of Annibal, the most inveterate ene- 

my of Kome. 

182, Sparta added to the Achaian league, 

-—— Death of Plautus, the comic poet 

180. Ptol. Philometor reigned in Egypt 35 years. 

—— Philip, of Macedon, put to death his son 
Demetrius, 

179. The citizens at Reme found to amount ts 

273,244. 

—— Three hundred towns in Spain destroyed by 

Gracchus. 
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